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Y2-ton 6Y2-foot pick-up 


Studebaker trucks bring you something new in thrift! 


ET top earning power as well as pull- thanks to Studebaker’s famous master- a 
ing power for your new-truck money. craftsmanship. 


Get the lasting reliability of a husky, Stand-out Econ-o-miser engine! STUDEBAKER 


handsome, modern new Studebaker truck. Studebaker’s modernly designed, powerful 
Get the benefit of the amazing new stand- Econ-o-miser engines deliver superb gas Truc KS 
stamina assured you by Studebaker’s mileage month after month, year after year. 
massive, rigid, exclusive K-member frame. See the new Studebaker 2-ton pick-up truck Noted for 


Get the wear-resisting durability of Stude- at your nearest Studebaker dealer's! low-cost operation 


baker’s sturdy axle and spring construction. The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited 
Enjoy new freedom from repair bills, Hamilton, Ontario 


Just lift the hood! Everything's easy to All the family likes this roomy cab! The Studebaker pick-up box is double-walled Built to last by father-and-son ‘eams 

get at! Nost 1 on a box is necessary wide seat has an Adjusto-Air cushion. The with heavy-gauge metal—tail gate is and hundreds of other able, cons us 

in order to wor n engine or ignition! I ioors close securely on tight-gripping rotary hinged at center as well as each end—loads craftsmen! Studebaker trucks ar 
latches. The floor is conveniently low—no slide on and off with ease. Big-visibility outs in staying power—keep on 
strenuous climbing. Steps are enclosed. rear window for easy backing and parking. and earning for years—need few 
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Cover: At the controls of a North Star, Fit.-Lt. A. J. By- 
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the Thunderbird (426 Transport) Squadron, they're part of 
Canada’s Tokyo-Korea airlift. Shuttle service is from Ta- 
coma, Wash., to the Aleutians to Haneda airbase on the 
edge of Tokyo Bay. Our aircrew don’t get within 1,000 
miles of the war this way but the ride isn’t a jov one. First 
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over for tog-bound Shemva, a tiny Aleutian island and 
the toughest landing in the world, what with constant mist and fog. Next hike 
is OVer the open Pacific and down the eastern side of the Russian Kurile Islands 
And end-ot-run Haneda is so congested that landing is a problem. Round trip 
takes about 45 hours fiving time and crews have a 24-hour lavover in Tokyo to 
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rest. 


\bout 40 planes (American and Canadian) make this northern airlift a day; 
even more go via Honolulu. The Canadian shuttle service carries between 35 to 
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... OW spread 
the great farms 
of the West 


To-day, thanks in 
great degree to 
initiative and invest- 
ment, such as that put 
into the West by The 
Mutual Life of Canada, 
over 150,000 prosperous 
farm homes have been 
established in the prairie 
provinces alone. 
Cultivated lands and 





an expanding industry 
have created new wealth 
for every Canadian. 
Truly we can say, 
“The Mutual has 
grown with Canada.” 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows! 


Is your boy to have the advantage of a complete 


education? If you are here 
certainly will! But what if 


when the time comes 7? 


to pay for it. he 


you are not here 


Fathers with cherished dreams for their children 


cannot afford to take any chances . 


as especially 


since it is so easy to guarantee the fulfilment of 


plans through the wise use of Life Insurance. 


Modern Life Insurance is so flexible it can be 


arranged to provide money when it is needed for 


almost any purpose. Manufacturers Life repre- 


sentatives are trained to help you guarantee 


fulfilment of your family 


plans in the most 


economical and practical way. 
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MONA BATES 


Pianist 
Telephone Ml. 9674 


519 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


has resumed teaching, 1n 
terview by appointment 
For information regarding 
auditions, classes and as 
sistant teachers in various 


localities, te lephone studio 








MONEY OR YOUR LIFE 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS Minister 
Pearson and Defence Minister Claxton 
gave an admirable start to Parliament's 
consideration of defence and foreign 
policy. Pearson laid the foundation 
with an account of the Russian danger 
so clear and logical that there seemed 
little left to argue about. Claxton fol- 
lowed with a factual account of the 
defence speed-up already _ started. 
When he got around to announcing 
that it would cost us $140-$150 mil- 
lions extra this vear, he aroused hardly 
a ripple of interest, certainly no sur- 
prise. Next year the extra will go wel! 
above $200 millions: and this is leav- 
ing out our aid to Europe which may 
be as much again. 

Don't bother with scare talk about 
rigid economic controls. The Cana- 
dian economy has been expanding by 
between 3 and 4 per cent each year, 
an annual growth of some $500 mil- 
lion in the gross national product. 
Defence will now take a large part of 
that increase. The key shortage will 
be steel, but it’s still thought that vol- 
untary allocation will take care of it. 
Officials can see no reason to fear 
shortage of essential goods. If there 
are any shortages they'll be in durable 
goods like refrigerators and stoves; and 
nobody wants to ration them. The 
Government will ask Parliament for 
sweeping powers: but it does not ex- 
pect to have to use them 


“CHILDISH”? DISPUTE? 


WITH the railways working again, 
some things can be said which no one 
wanted to say before. 

In laying down his job as last-minute 
mediator, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, who 
knew the facts better than anybody, 
said both sides were being “childish.” 
In his final report to the Government, 
he said his first difficulty was “the 
almost complete lack of confidence be- 
tween the parties to the dispute.” The 
truth is that since early summer the 
emotional atmosphere had been all 
against a negotiated settlement. The 
unions, with an assist from the CCF, 
spread far and wide the report that it 
was all the fault of Donald Gordon. 

Gordon’s tactics may have contrib- 
uted to this impression. He was, al- 
most certainly, more blunt than tact- 
ful. But there is no evidence, either in 
the published record or on the grape- 
vine, that the unions showed them- 
selves any more eager to reach a nego- 
tiated settlement than the companies. 
Indeed, there is some evidence on the 
other side. Donald Gordon made it 
clear from the beginning that he was 
not going to bargain as though he were 
already beaten: he would not assume 
a last-minute Government intervention 
on the side of the unions. He told the 
unions bluntly they wouldn’t get the 
Government to bail them out free this 
time. If anyone wanted Government 
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intervention rather than direc nego. 
tiations, it was not Donald Go ‘on o; 
W. A. Mather. 


ENTER THE POLITI¢ \ANs 


KEY to the Government’s atti 


de lay 
in a remark that was made One 
of the Prime Minister’s colleag: os just 
before the final attempt at direc: nego. 


tiations. “We have examined |] the 
possibilities if direct Negotiations fail,” 
he said. “They are all of then: bad.” 
The Bill which the Cabinet finally 
brought down deliberately Sof t-ped- 
alled the impulsive element. Mr. St. 
Laurent’s statements in the House 
were made with the greatest restraint 
He was aware at every moment that 
the provisions of the Bill were less 
important than the psychological effect 
it might produce. His appeal to the 
Liberal caucus to show the same re- 
straint emphasized the point 
Angus MacInnes (CCF, Vancouve 
East) called the Bill an “iron fist.” Bu 
the Prime Minister wrapped the “vel- 
vet glove” around it so successfully 
that Frank Hall could declare that 
compulsory arbitration was not. the 


point at issue. 


WHAT DID UNIONS GAIN? 


HOWEVER manvy soft” words 
unions heard, the Bill in fact ga 
them only one thing the railw tys had 
not already offered at some stage in 
the negotiations. That was the inclu 
sion of the hotel and water employees 
Mr. St. Laurent’s justification of this 
was the least convincing part of his 


eC 








speech in logic. But on practical 
grounds it was irresistible. [he men 
had banded together to promote 
common cause, and they t thes 


couldn't abandon one section without 
a betrayal. 

It was a masterly last-miniite man 
oeuvre which tipped the scale and 
brought Frank Hall and Aaron Mosh- 
er out of the gallery to the press room 
to announce that they would nd the 
men back. This was the am -ndment 
which required the arbitrate. 1 nd 
when appointed, to stay w. hin 
terms of the best offers made) e 
side. It sounded like a conce:-ion. 
in fact there was never any © ince the 
arbitrator would do anything ‘se 





to 


@ It was all too neat and ooth t 
give the Opposition much ch ‘ce. But 
the PC’s boldly decided no © eave 
the ball to the CCF. Led George 
Drew, who was at his mos 
the Conservatives denounce — Sectio® 
5 of the bill, which is un oubted 
compulsory arbitration th gh con- 
fined to this one emergen David 
Croll (Lib., Toronto-Spadi ) ne 
with them; so did the CCI it when 
they were beaten on that s en PCs 
voted with the Governme! r 

When it was all over, one ! a 
remarked cheerfully “I wis! ve cour 
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settle the Korean war as es 


racular. 
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nN )NE who has spent much 
ti 1 the Galleries of the House 


kr how trivial and dispiriting 
a any of its sessions. Witness 
s( iull pedestrian member plod- 
d Jong, possibly reading his 


while the handful of par- 
tarians present sign their 


n r catch up with their news- 
p reading; all watched by a 
) half dozen in the Galleries. 


two or three times a session 
natic hour develops. And 
th mpensates for any amount 
ot yus routine, and rapidly fills 
illeries as word gets out to 





th nate, the cafeteria, the Press 
G \. the committee rooms, and 
elsc. here. It may be a spirited ex- 
cl » between leaders, a critical 
di n in a narrowly divided 
H some eloquent member 
l g for his political life or 
reputation, Or it may merely be a 


eee ec eces cesecee ence es seseaseceee sees eeeseeenesEeSseeueceseesecesesecesccessesccccsoncccccescececececececcccscescececessececesceccesan, 
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ster reporting on some promin- 

c ssue. 

\mong the great moments of 
vears | would list the sur- 
f the international situation 


made on August 31 by Hon. Lester 
? Pearson, Minister of External Af- 
af It it was not an historic oc- 
? cusion, then we don’t experience 


inv more. 
lhe Minister had a tense House, 
te and growing Gallery, and 
fa p digious round of applause 
> when he sat down. And he deserved 
them all. It was a moving address, 
meant it to be. Before he sat 
he had described the menace 
Communism, reviewed — the 
in incident, offered a suitable 
stic program to meet the cur- 
threat, and distinguished be- 
support of the United Na- 
in Korea and involvement in 
herous developments in For- 








Growing Fast 


re Is an old saying that when 
Is promoted to a great post 
ier swells or grows. “Mike” 
nh was given some big shoes 
t they have been growing 
I think the consensus of 
and Galleries on that Aug- 
rnoon was that he is grow- 
east as fast as the shoes. 
post of Foreign Minister in 
the western democracies, or 
matter, the Asiatic demo- 
In recent months is about 
enging and exacting as any 
the world. It is a matter of 
| pride and satisfaction how 
1y the former high civil 
of the East Block has 
trated that no mistake was 
‘hen he was offered the job. 
‘r Pearson showed a mastery 
intellectual and military 
ms involved in the present 
n. He was realistic about 
d for collective power. But 
ton went well beyond the 
p military considerations. He 
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A Great Address by Pearson 


knows that the problem will not 
be solved when the aggressor in 
Korea, or any other part of the 
world where he may show up, 
has been slapped down. After the 
shooting comes the statesmanship 
which will provide a lasting solu- 
tion. 

Without using language of the 
“blood, sweat and tears” variety, 
the Minister said just as plainly as 
man can say how diabolical is the 
menace with which the free world 
is faced. He spared nobody's feel- 
ings in his description of the true 
nature of the Communistic im- 
perialism promoted by the Krem- 
lin. His remarks were disturbing, 
but left the hearer with a sense of 
elation. 


Telling Sermon 

Pearson is, I believe, a son of 
the manse. I know nothing about 
the homiletic power of his father, 
but I doubt if he ever delivered a 
more telling sermon from the pul- 
pit than his distinguished son. And 
certainly he never had a more in- 
fluential or important congrega- 
tion. The Minister was primarily 
speaking to the House of Com- 
mons. Some of his words will be 
read around the world. 

As he spoke, I watched trom 
time to time the reactions of key 
members on both sides. One of 
the most momentous parts of the 
speech was that in which he dis- 
cussed social reform, and the duty 
of Canada to help raise less fortu- 
nate members of the human family 
to a higher level. Canada must arm 
powertully, he said, and this would 
mean the assumption of greater 
burdens, some redistribution of 
present burdens, some delay in so- 
cial and welfare objectives. But he 
warned against acceptance of the 
idea that military 
meant social stagnation. The key 


preparedness 


words were flexibility, imagination, 
progress. 

Messrs. St. Laurent and Howe 
followed him with rapt attention. 
Had they been wondering who was 
coming along in the party, in Par- 
liament, to fill the places of the 
veterans? (The older men, they 
knew, could not carry the load in- 
indefinitely.) If they were, they 
must have been enheartened. On 
such addresses as that of August 31, 
Lester B. Pearson involuntarily lays 
claim to consideration for still 


greater responsibilities, in due 


course. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Manitoba— |) 
In the Front Rank 


The Province of Manitoba has one of the 
strongest financial positions of any Canadian 
province. Careful management of the | 
Province’s financial affairs has produced over 
the past ten years an unbroken series of surpluses / ih 
of ordinary revenue over ordinary expendi- 
ture averaging in excess of $3 million per 
annum, while a further surplus is anticipated 
for the fiscal year ending March 3lst, 1951. 
We offer as principals— 


Province of Manitoba 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 
To be dated September 15th, 1950 
To mature September 15th, 1968 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


Price: 100 and interest, to yield 3.00% 


Manitoba is one of the leading agricultural 
provinces in Canada and in addition contains a 
number of manufacturing establishments. 





A prospectus containing details and purpose 
of this issue, and including financial informa 
tion will be furnished gladly upon request. 


Mail and telephone orders receive 
prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
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Vancouver 
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Engravers & Printers 
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The Original Canadian Com pan) 
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“Cold House’ 


ENTER CNE SECTION of our Institute of 





Heating Research, and you're suddenly 
assailed by a chill wind and near-freez- 
ing cold. But once you reach the 
“living room” built there, all is warm 


and cozy. 


Except that there’s no furniture — just 
instruments, constantly checking the 
performance of the heating equipment 
which keeps the temperature at com- 


. 


fortable levels regardless of the “winter 


NO 


weather” outside. 


Thus we know that the radiators and 
convectors operate efficiently, and pro- 
vide warmth evenly throughout the 
room. Thus you know that “Standard” 
Dominion Heating Equipment will 
always be the best you can buy. 

This thoroughness in checking our. 
product design and performance 
under actual conditions—this extra 
insistence on product quality —is 
why “Standard” Dominion is ac- 
cepted by men who know heating — 
the heating contractors from coast 
to coast. 

For modernization work now, Time 


Payments may be arranged through 
our affiliated company — Heating 





and Plumbing Finance Limited. 


Made in Canada for Canadians by 


Standard Sanitary « DOMINION RADIATOR 


TORONTO, ONTARIO twit e'D 


CONSULT YOUR PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
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No. 48 





ISSUE of SATURDAY NIGHT which 
i have borne the date of September 
cancelled by the publishers, and 
the first issue to be printed since 
August 29. When we went to 
ith that issue the railway. strike 
it been called, but was not yet 
y hampering the economic life of 
tion; and we felt justified in using 
ther means of distribution as were 
e in order to reach our readers. 
the time the issue of September 5 
have been put in the mails 
rike was entering its second week 
was Obvious that no settlement 
he reached until Parliament had 
ted on the subject. All the alterna- 
ins of transport were by that time 
pressed into service for the con 
ce of passengers, of foodstuffs and 
thsolute essentials of the nation’s 


c 3ey 


»f SATURDAY NIGHT that they 
not be justified in adding to the 


e; and it seemed to the pub 


carried by these emergerry trans- 
ervices. 

is therefore decided to make the 
issue (September 12) an excep- 
large one and to incorporate in 
of the material which would have 
pplied to our readers a week earli- 
le normal course of events. We 
he disappointment that will have 

hv readers at not finding their 

veekly in its accustomed place 
he weekend preceding September 
ope that they will agree with us 
decision not to publish—which 

reluctantly and at considerabl« 


loss—was justified in the na- 


ferest, 





Constituent Convention 


) of this issue appears an article by 
iv. KC. a very well-known authority 
onal principles, advocating the crea- 
onstituent Convention as the on!y 
id practical method of creating 
'-perpetuating Canadian constitution 
effect what Canada now has to do 
the transfer of the amending power 
nster to this country. In this article 
(tacks, we think with great justice, 
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the whole concept of the drafting of the new 
constitution by members of the existing Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and the Provinces. The, 
have no authority for that function, they were 


not elected to perform it, the questions which w: | 


arise in performing it were never mentioned 
their campaigns—with the possible exception ol 
that of Mr. Duplessis, who can claim a mandate 
to veto any method of amending the constitutic 1 
that does not involve the express assent of Quedew, 
and will doubtless add that that assent must be 
conveyed by the Government of Quebec and not 
by the electors. 

[he situation is somewhat urgent. Mr. St. Lau- 
rent has got us into a position in which the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution by Canadia. 
machinery cannct be much longer deterred, and 
he has done so, we think, betore the nation ¢s 
ready to face it. In the absence of any vigorous 
public opinion one way or the other, the eleven 
sitting Governments have manoeuvred themselves 
into the positon of being what may turn out io 
be the only Constituent Convention we shall ever 
have. We do not think they are by any means the 
best Constituent Convention we could possib!y 


have, and in certain respects they are a very bad 
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one. We urge all our readers who feel that this 
question is a serious one, to read Mr. Gray's 
article attentively, and think about means where- 
by his ideas can be implemented. It is possible 
that some sort of organization for the advocacy 
of a genuine, representative, Constituent Conven- 
tion may be called for. If so, it should be started 


V ery soon. 


Railway Rules Dispute 


THE daily press of Canada cannot be congratu- 
lated upon the manner in which it has informed 
the Canadian public concerning the issues which 
caused the railway strike. The more simple ones 
concerning wages and the date of the 40-hour 
week system were made clear enough in the 
statements of the two parties and could not well 
be misunderstood. But they were not by any 
means the sole issues, and were perhaps less im- 
portant than the dispute over the changes asked 
for by the railways in the working rules. These 
changes were sought in order to mitigate some- 
what the enormous increase in costs which would 
result from the wage demands as conceded by the 
railways. The whole psychology of organized 
labor is against conceding anything that has ever 
been established in its favor, even if the conces- 
sion be made as an offset to some new gain else- 
where: and there is no doubt that these proposals 
by the railways caused more bitterness in the 
uniens than anv other part of the railways case 

Yet the proposals in themselves were in the 
main eminently reasonable—as an offset to the 
very heavy wage increases demanded by the men 
and partially conceded by the managements. We 
derive our information about them from 4a state- 
ment made by the local union of Stratford to the 
Stratford Beacon-Herald, which the union appears 
to have regarded as strengthening its case. but 
which we should expect to have the opposite effect 
to most impartial people. 

The railways desired to make the probationary 
period tor new employees six months instead ot 
the existing thirty days: the unions merely replied 
that thirty days was plenty. The railwavs desired 
to lengthen the apprenticeship period and reduce 
apprenticeship rates: the unions replied that ap 


prenticeship rates were already too low tor “a 


ER-|I Guess 
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decent standard of living’—completely disregard- 
ing the tact that apprenticeship is a period devoted 
to learning the job rather than to full and effective 
working in it. The railways desired to establish 
“meal periods to meet requirements of service”; 
the unions replied that this would be “very in- 
convenient for (the workman) and his family.” 

But the outstanding example of union intransi- 
gence 1s the objection to the proposal to “modify 


eference to pavment of time and one-half for 


Sunday work as such and provide for the estab- 
lishment of a seventh dav off duty, not necessarily 
Sunday.” It is probably not generally realized by 


he public that overtime rates have to be paid not 
ynly tor all work in excess of the standard week 
re fortv hours), but also for all work on 
Sunday even if it is within the forty-hour period 
t the worker. The railwavs hold that men who are 
sorking only forty hours a week should be will- 


g to work on Sunday at the same rate as other 


‘Ss and confine their overtime claims to the 
torty-first hour and upwards. 
fo this the Stratford union makes reply: “It 


is been the custom since the birth of Christian- 
tv that the seventh day be set aside as a day of 
est and devotion to God. By implementing this 
ule (the railways) are asking their employees to 
deviate trom the above in order to avoid paying 
time and one-half tor Sunday work.” An interest 
1 the observation of Sunday as “a day of rest and 
devotion to God” which is entirely confined to 
getting time and one-half pay for work that is 
sull within the fortyv-hours limit for the week needs 
comment. We may however be permitted to 
remark that the Stratford expression of it strikes 


Ss as somewhat too unctuous 


Canadian For a Big Job 


DESPATCHES from Lake Success State that Dr 
H. L. Keenlevside, Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
Resources and Development now on loan to 
Bolivia. is the only person Vet considered for the 
post of director of the UN Technical Assistance 
Scheme, the tamous Point Four of the Truman 
restoring the peace and prosperity of the 
world. His report on the economic problems of 
Bolivia is not vet public, but enough is known ot 
to ensure that it will shed a flood of light on 
repercussions which political instability can 
ive On business stability 
Dr. Keenlevside is, as Canadians have had 
eason to know, an able administrator. But he is 
much more than that. He is a diagnostician 
Things that to the ordinary man are merely in- 
comprehensible oddities of human behavior are to 
him symptoms of underlying conditions, and often 
Suggest the possible cure. He has often been rest- 
ss in the government service of Canada because 
t the terribly narrow and = convention-bound 
sphere within which every civil servant has to 
work; and if the projected UN post offers a rea- 
sonable amount of autonomy he may be expected 
to accept. But he will take no figurehead or sine- 
h 


10 
jor 


Not Compulsorily Compulsion 


THE Conservative amendment to the Govern- 
ment’s emergency railway bill will probably en- 
ye some Conservative candidates to corral a few 
extra votes on the claim that the party will never 
igree to compulsory arbitration. Beyond that it 
had little vaiue. It was just as compulsory as the 
Government's measure in that it deprived the 
unions of their right to apply the strangle-hold ot 
the strike, and without that strangle-hold their 
position in a collective bargaining operation 1s in 


their opinion practically helpless. They may be 





—Capital Press 


POINT Four job may go to our Dr. Keenleyside. 


right at that, though to say so does not necessarily 
mean that they are entitled to anything and every- 
thing that they can extort by striking. 


The Government measure is of course compul- 
sory arbitration. The fact that compulsory arbitra- 
tion has been applied once means that it will be 
applied again whenever a similar need calls for it. 
The knowledge that it can be applied—even 
though the special legislation should continue to 
be required in each case—is likely to have a very 
moderating effect upon future demands by work- 
ers in essential industries. It is not in the least 
necessary that actual compulsion should be ap- 
lied in any particular case, and we doubt very 
much whether it will have to be invoked in the 
present case. The tact that the power to invoke it 
exists is immensely influential towards moderation 
on both sides. If the unions and the railway man- 
agements agree, as they quite probably will, it will 
be simply because they know that they can’t go 
on disagreeing indefinitely. 





Whose Wife Is a Shrew 
TIMES J have marked that very look on the 


face 

of a morose child, when, freed for a brief 
respite 

from the bark and clack of a carping elder, he 
Spranw ly 

in quiet comfort, his small chin lifted, his eyes 

turned on a treasure that no one else can See. 

It is as if he entered a magic country 

where small bovs move on wines, and white 
clouds glide 

on curves of music, and silence is soft and gray 

like feathers, and sound is laughter and singing. 


So, oftentimes, his old eyes shift, and fix 

on light and color hidden from us. Withdrawn 

to a point in time when hope was a living thing, 

and the days were mellow with kindliness, and 
love 

was a strength for one locked moment he 
leans 

on the sill of memory And her scolding 

voice 


is a shower of pebbles against a bolted door. 


BLANCHE POWNALL GARRETT 


What Mr. Hall and Mr. Mosher want) the 
present case is of course nothing in the le: Jike 
the head of Donald Gordon in a char: », 4 
Mr. Coldwell most ineptly supposed when hv jade 
his atrocious attack upon the CNR Presic at in 
Parliament. (Even the Toronto Star disc ered 
in twenty-four hours that that line would  3t be 
popular with the citizens of Canada.) M Hajj 
and Mr. Mosher want something which low , ike 
a victory and which they can exhibit t thei 
125,000 members as having been won b _ their 
own fair hands. That can never be done h an 
arbitration decision. There Was a most ex ordi- 
nary change in the expression on the fo es of 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Mosher between the tim. when 
the bill was introduced and the time when t was 
passed, a much greater change than cod be 
accounted for by the modest little last- vinute 
amendment of Mr. St. Laurent. Our theory s that 
they were given to understand that ther. need 
never be an arbitrator, and that the 1. iways 
would voluntarily concede enough more thn the 
minimum to enable them to look very po verfu 
and successful and get voted right back into office 
And considering how useful they have been about 
the Communists, that is probably not at al) a bad 


idea. 


Railways and Not Railways 


LABOR unions like as a rule to have the bargain 
ing operation carried on between the whole bod 
of employees of a given class and the whole bod\ 
of employers of that class of labor in fairly 


t+ 


large territory—in Canada a city or often an 


entire Province or the whole Dominion. The' 
argue in support of this practice that all sucn 
employers are in competition with one anothe 
and that it is only fair and right that all of then 
should have to meet the same labor conditions 
The argument ts quite as reasonable as any othe 
contention advanced by labor in the pursuit o! 
its Own interests. 

The leaders of the recent railway strike made 
a complete departure from this practice and 
complete abandonment of this theory, and mac 
a new policy an essential part of their mands 
So insistent were they about this new policy that 
they managed to impose it upon the Government 
as part of the conceded area in the spec legis 
lation for ending the strike. 


The railways happen to be also the owners ane 


operators of certain hotels and certain s!camship 
services. These hotels and steamship service 
are in direct and constant competition wih other 


hotels and steamship services not ownec 5) 


wavs. But the strike leaders used their ower 0! 


shutting down the nation’s transport » tem | 
extort for the particular hotel and stean ip en 
ployees who work in railway-owned fh. ‘els ane 
steamships an increase of wages and an nprovt 
ment of working conditions which were {nest 
tiated for on behalf of the employee othe 
hotels and steamships, and which wil, “stabitst 
an important differential between the es an 
hours of those working under railway nership 
and those working under other owner: ps 

If the railways also happened to « a [ew 
cheese factories, or a printing plant 0: 4° and 
it should occur to Mr. Hall that it wou be ic 
to take the employees of these enterp under 
his wing, we presume that he would be -rmitts 
to do so, no matter what might be the «ct upe” 
the competitive position as between the . ‘erprise 
and their competitors. Obviously neithe cheese 
factory nor a hotel becomes a rail\ iS 7 
result of being owned by a railway, does ! 


cease to be a cheese factory or a hot 
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other 


upon 
pr ses 


sheese 
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with other enterprises of like character. 


petit 
| I iilways were entirely in the right in refus- 
ing t© clude the hotels and steamships in these 
nego’ ons, and the country will ultimately have 
‘0 fir some means, other than the mere say-so 
of M> Hall, of determining what trades are to be 
inc in such negotiations and what are not. 
Revolution and Enthusiasm 
THI is one thing about achieving self- 
dete! tion by a successful revolution which 
c be attained as a result of mere peaceful 
devo n such as has determined the destinies of 
Ca [hat one thing is the vast enthusiasm 
whic ccessful revolution develops. Even in 
Russ ere is every reason to suppose that the 
leaders of the revolution are, or at any rate were 
fora t ie. chockful of enthusiasm. In France the 


se is an enduring evidence, and the 
ic Victories, though somewhat imperma- 

pretty good proof at the time. And the 
es of o leaders of the American Revo- 
e full of utterances that sound like the 
exultant shouts of an army entering the Promised 





“John Adams and the American Revolution” by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen (McClelland & Stewart, 
$6) is a remarkable example of the legitimately 
dramatized record of a life. It contains speeches 
in the first person for whose exact words there is 
but they are like the speeches in 
Thucvdides—they are the speeches which we feel 
the characters ought to have uttered. And the 
amount that is actually recorded of both John and 
Samue! Adams is so enormous that one could tell 


ho evidenee, 


in an instant Whether an invented sentence is or is 
not “in character.” John’s diary is almost as re- 
vealing as Pepys’. But what a power of conviction, 


what a sense of destiny, is there in the words he 
‘rote to his wife on the second of July, 1776— 
the Declaration, it is true, was on the fourth, but 
the independence resolution was passed on the 
secon ‘| can see that the end is more than 
wort the means, and that posterity will tri- 
umph in that day's transaction, even although we 
shou t, Which I trust in God we shall not.” 


Conscription Policy 


IN A nt issue of SATURDAY NiGHT Col. Wal- 


ace ( \lorth suggested that the conscription 
proble Canada might be solved, or evaded, by 
exemp from the draft all persons who were 
reside | the Province of Quebec at a specified 
date this suggestion Brigadier G. S. M. 
Gost ikes exception in a letter in this issue, 
on gi s which have our entire sympathy. 

If t ople of Canada should at any time feel 

it must have conscription but that they 
canny pose it upon the inhabitants of Quebec, 
We s much prefer to see the other nine 
Provi withdraw from their association with 
Queb step which would be strictly in con- 
form h the compact theory of Confederation 
aS ef ed by most Quebeckers. This could be 
effec th the understanding that the separated 
Pro ould always, if it desired, obtain re- 
admi ‘o Confederation upon the condition 
that zens would have the same privileges, 
rights esponsibilities as those of all the other 
Provi Such a step, in our opinion, would be 
nO gi than the one that Col. Goforth has 
pepo ind would be much less dangerous, 
While uld have the merit of compelling all 


Partie ice up to the essentials of the situation 
Canadian Provinces occupy, placed as 


Which 


they are directly between the United States and 
Russia. 

We hasten to add that we do not consider either 
method of dealing with the problem to be neces- 
sary, or within sight of becoming necessary, at the 
present time. 


The Voice of Quebec 


THE St. Jean Baptiste Society, which for a good 
many years has claimed to be the authentic voice 
of French Canada, has developed views on 
Canada’s role in the present international situation 
which would be important if the Society had au- 
thority to speak on that subject in the name of all 
French Canadians. That it has any such authority 
is, however, questionable. In recent years, while 
considerably enlarging the sphere of its activities, 
the Society has at the same time naturally reduced 
the numbers of those who find themselves in full 
agreement with everything upon which it pon- 
tificates. 

Its present proclamation states that Canada is a 
country with no interest in the conflict now going 
on, and that its role should be “a deliberate and 
effort 
should the case arise, toward mediation on morally 
acceptable bases.” In this attitude it will obviously 
have the full concurrence of Mr. Malik at Lake 


constant towards pacification—that is, 


Success, and has already received the unqualified 
approval of the Canadian Tribune. 

The Society appears to have overlooked the 
somewhat difficult problem created by the geo- 
graphical position of Canada between Russia and 
the United States. Canada can do little to prevent 
a war between these two great nations, even by 
the most deliberate and constant effort toward 
mediation on morally acceptable bases; and in the 
event of that mediation failing we suspect that 
even the St. Jean Baptiste Society would have to 
make up its mind which side it w anted to be on- 
unless it took the alternative course of waiting to 
see which side would take possession ot Canada 
first. 


Yum, Yum! 


(“Grubs found in the ground or in rotten wood 
make good food. So do grasshoppers toasted on 
a stick. Pick off legs and wings before cooking.” 

-Excerpt from an RCAF cookbook which gives 
advice to forced-down airmen. Also recommend- 
ed: lousewort, bats, lizards, newts, frogs and 
snakes. ) 


WHEN vou're forced to make a landing on un- 
civilized terrain 
Where you have no choice at all except to Stay, 
And there’s not a single scrap of food remaining 
on the ‘plane 
And a restauran's a thousand miles away, 
You need never bow to Fate while you huddle 
‘round and wait 
For a rescue squad to drop a bale of Stores: 
You must sedulously strive to maintain yourself 
alive 
depending on the bounty out-of-doors. 


Years ago marooned survivors used to keep the 
pangs at bay 
By concocting horrid stews of leather boots; 
But the rather more resourceful forced-down air- 
men of today 
Find more’ succulent a fricassee of newts. 
Almost any appetite will be sated by the sight 
Of a hundred "hoppers toasted on a Stick, 
Or a steaming hot ragout (and it’s very tasty too) 
Made of bats and snakes will satisfy it quick. 


Jc Ex 
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PASSING SHOW 


THE Methodist Church in England reports 
that “There is a decline in the importance 
attached to respectability.” In other words 
many of the people who are now respected 
are not respectable. 


“The inculcation of Marxism into linguis- 
tics .. . is the way of bringing Soviet linguis- 
tics to a healthy state,” says Joseph Stalin, 
W riting in Canada’s National Affairs Month- 
ly. And now will you non-Marxist linguists 
kindly shut up? 


The Perfect Marxist Orator 


“MIND. This will give you little trouble 
if you have trained yourself to stand correct- 
ly, to breathe properly, use the lips, and re- 
place that staccato way of speaking by a 
rhythmical singing style.” —Labor- Progres- 
sive textbook on “speaking, used in British 
Columbia. 


A new parachute will open itself at the 
right height, but what good is that if the 
mountain you are coming down on is the 
wrong height? 


Television is said to be hurting the res- 
taurant business. People are so busy look- 
ing at the little screens that they forget to 


go out to eat. 


Funny, but when the railways have no 
steam up the populace gets all steamed up. 


All this war business is very disappointing 


Yj Mudie a vag 





after the conscientious way we have all sat 
down and waited for peace to happen. 


Scottish scientists are searching for “the 
remains of mermaids” in the caves of 
Staffa. Heads they win, tails they lose. 


It is not only at the Chateau Laurier that 
legislators have been making their own beds 
and have got to lie in them too. 


Canadians are noisier in beer taverns than 
Americans are, says the Windsor Star. The 
American thinks a glass of beer is a drink, 
the Canadian thinks it’s a mad celebration. 


People who object to compulsory arbitra- 
tion say they do so because they dislike com- 
pulsion, but what they really want is com- 
pulsory surrender of the other side. 


The Fort Erie Letter-Review says that the 
U.S. is “neutralizing Formosa.” That’s all 
right with us so long as it is neutral on our 
side. 


Movie theatres are said to be contemplat- 
ing a rule against seating customers after the 
film has begun. A rule against allowing 
them to go out before it has finished would 
be barred in the U.S. by the “cruel and un- 
usual punishment” clause. 


The U.S. hymn in F ormosa is “Chiang and 
decay in all around I see. 


Lucy says she has been trying to get statis- 
tics on the extent of the 40-hour week in 
Russia, and apparently it is almost universal. 
In fact most of the Russians work two 40- 
hour weeks every week. 








Trends and Tastes 
In CNE Art Show 


How Arrange the Gallery for Joe Public? 


by Pau! Duval 





POPULAR hit at this 
i} Liphinstone Ch 


Henry Raeburn 


aren Dy 


ABSTRACT paintings were in the minority. T] 


vears CNI 4rt show is 


EACH SUMMER, the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition opens its vast gates 
to hundreds of athletes, thousands of 
horses, swine and cattle and millions 
ot bewildered human beings. As a 
contribution to the culture of the lat- 
ter, the CNI £ 
dozens of bandshells and a colonaded 
art gallery. To seduce the indifferent 
multitude into the latter has always 
been a problem for considered show- 
manship. This year, the “bait” was the 
calculated 
“shocker” of sailors on leave by 
American Paul Cadmus (SN, Aug. 29). 

What, after he had been tempted 
through the gallery’s portals, did Joe 
Public get tor his quarter admission? 
He was not, | am happy to report, 
cheated. The CNE Art Committee 
had collected together a pot pourri 


of paintings and sculpture which was 


grounds are adorned by 


more-than-a-decade — old, 


well arranged to both entertain and 
instruct. The more than 100 canvases 
on View ranged in time over some 350 
Vears a 
THIS YEAR, the CNE = arranged 
its galleries thematically around the 
“Countrvside.” “Children.” 
“Recreation” and “Ships 
This approach has al- 


headings 
“The Town,” 
and the Sea.” 
wavs appealed to the general public 
able to use the subject mat- 
“crutch” to 
In the 


who are 
ter as a sort of critical 
lean their opinions against. 
recent show, thes could exercise their 
opinions and prejudices with as varied 
a collection of aesthetic and technical 
approaches as they could wish for 

The individual paintings this year 
were exceedingly uneven, as any show 
of a thematic nature usually must be. 
Hewever, there were enough great 
paintings in the collection to make it 
worthwhile for even the most discrimi- 
nating. Among these. tor very differ- 
ent reasons. must be included Pissar- 
ro’s solid impressionism, “The Bridge 
at) Rouen.” American John = Sloan’s 
“In the Wake of the Ferrv.” Edward 
Hopper’s “Manhattan Bridge Loop,” 
W. R. Sickert's muted view of “St. 
Jacques, Dieppe’ and George Bellow’s 


crisp and charming “Lady Jean 7 





RELUCTANTLY, I feel obliged to all 
a criticism stifled for some time the 
all too trequent inaccuracy of Cana- 
The prime 

Gallery's 


dian art-show catalogues 
point is the CNI 
catalogue in) which we are told 
French modernist, Utrillo, 
1944. If Utrillo really has 


been dead these past six years, he is 


Case In 


the great 
died’ in 
certainly the most. singular corpse 
presently extant, because when I last 
heard of him, a month ago. he was 
downing a quick triple sec in a Mont- 
Utrillo est 


martre cate mort! Vive 


Utrillo! 










































GEORGE BELLOWS, famed American artist, po l 
portrait of his daughter “Lady Jean’ 44 
It ty one of the most loved of all modern Americ 


WL ASOMD LE 


“RUSSIAN VILLAGE” is typical of the fancit 
art by Russian-born Marc Chagall. Painted in 19 





insptred by the artist's childhood memories of hi. } 

















































FANE IER, 


by Martin Ross 


YOL NOW those nasty little slugs 


you up under a stone that has 
lain the ground for a long time. 
The e two ways of reacting to 
then ie is to let out a horrified 
screa the other is to watch them 
caret and see what they do. 

T! the way it is with the local 
Communist. To scream is to have a 
panic ction: it doesn’t lead to ef- 
fective action on your part, and the 
Communists love it. It’s balm to their 
aching egos which are longing to feel 


important. And it’s evidence to their 


bosses in Moscow that they are doing 
their | 

Bu slugs are there, and it’s no 
good pretending they are not. Right 
now ire preparing tor a serious 
and ¢ rearmament drive. It’s a 
good time to turn over the stone and 
look at the local slugs. 

If you look carefully you can dis- 
tinguish three groups. First there is the 
Communist Party itself, calling itselt 
the Labor Progressive Party. Tim 
Buck, the General Secretary, has 
clain a membership of 23,000. I 
doubt there are more than 15,000 
Potential Spies 

Then there is an inner ring—the 


real Russian agents, the spy network. 
Every Communist is a potential spy ot 


cours yut_ more dangerous are the 
others, the people you never Suspect 
of b Communist, who hide their 
spying behind their respectability 


hese people work in the dark and 
ha xe hunted in the dark. I can't 
invthing more about them. 


there is the third ring, the 
( st- front organizations. I 
ould be useful to have some 

in the record. 
mmunists in Canada have 
en up against this difficulty 
never been able to make 
in\ eadway among the French- 
speak yeople, and they have had a 
hard vith the Anglo-Saxons. An 
enor proportion of their mem- 
bers! is been among people of 
Euro, stock (other than French). 
That bably why Tim Buck is 
Whe s: they wanted someone of 

Britis ck for a figure-head. 

lr ily, where the Communists 
hav success among European 
rac ups, Whose fault is it? In 
ear S too often people of East 
Eur stock found it hard to be 
ace first class Canadian citi- 
zens iny man who is made to 
lee id class citizen is ripe for 

Con propaganda. 
| July this year a Canadian 
Slav ress met in Toronto. Cana- 
dian ‘t take much notice of it. 
Radi !oscow did. It broadcast 
leng orts of the proceedings to 
lister Britain and all over the 
Wor ported that 10,000 Cana- 
dian had supported the Stock- 
holn Resolution, condemned 


1e Enem 


y Within 


Domestic Communists Require Very Careful Watching 
Foreign Language Groups Are Red Hot-Beds 


American intervention in Korea, pro- 
tested against suppression of demo- 
cratic freedom in Quebec, and pro- 
tested about discrimination 
Slavs in Canada. 


against 


To this Congress delegates attempt- 
ed to come from Soviet Russia, from 
Bulgaria, from Poland, from Czecho- 
slovakia and from the United States. 
Soviet Russia wanted to send Lt. Gen. 
Alexander Gundorov, the Chairman 
of the Slav Committee of the USSR, 
a Ukrainian writer and a Byelorus- 
sian poet. Singers, writers, professors 
and union leaders tried to come from 
other Communist countries. All were 
retused visas. But the President of the 
American Slav Congress, Leo Krzyc- 
ki, came and addressed the Congress. 

The Canadian Slav Committee 
which was elected by this congress 
will bear examination. It consists en- 
tirely of Communist stooges, living on 
the Communist Party, parading as of- 
ficials of Communist-front organiza- 
tions or as editors of Red papers. 

The Chairman is John Boychuk, 
National Treasurer of the Association 
of Ukrainian Canadians. Secretary is 
John Boyd, President of the English- 
speaking branch of the AUUC, and a 
former member of the Ontario pro- 
vincial executive of the LPP. Boychuk 
came to Canada in 1913 from the 
Ukraine. Boyd’s name was also Boy- 
chuk, but he Anglicized it. He typifies 
the attempt the Communists are now 


making to carry their influence into 


the third and_ fourth generation 
Ukrainians who are English-speaking. 
For them they publish an English- 
language paper (semi-monthly) called 
the Ukrainian Canadian. 

The other publications of the 
\UUC are Ukrainian Word, a weekly 
published in Winnipeg, and Ukrain- 
ian Life, a weekly published in To- 
ronto; both are in Ukrainian. They 
claim a circulation of 25,000 tor their 
papers, but it’s doubtful if total mem- 
bership is more than 15,000. 


The Loyal Groups 


It is important to realize that this 
Communist-front body is neither the 
only, nor even the largest, of the As- 
sociations of Canadian Ukrainians. 
The loyal groups, of which the largest 
is the Ukrainian Self-Reliance League, 
far outnumber the one Communist- 
front body. One good reason for pin- 
ning down the Moscow-controlled As- 
sociation of United Ukrainian Cana- 
dians is to clear the other Ukrainian 
organizations of disloyalty. 

Now look at the other members of 
the Canadian Slav Committee and the 
organizations they represent. Here is 
the list: 

Stephen Miosic, Executive Membe! 
of the Council of Canadian South 
Slavs, and editor of their paper 
Jedinstvo. This council is the body 
which fostered the move of 2,000 peo- 
ple of Yugoslav origin back to Yugo- 
slavia. That was just before Marshal 


’ — 
era Lasting p, 
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—Canada Wide 


OCCASIONAL RAIDS turn up information and exert some pressure, but most 
of the anti-Communist police work is done quietly and without publicity 
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—D. Ll 
Chie / 


MacDonald 
WATCHING: RCMP Wood. 
Tito split with Stalin. On the split the 
Council of Canadian South Slavs had 
a few resignations, but took the anti- 
Tite, pro-Stalinist line. 

Gregory Okulevich, Organizational 
Secretary of the Federation of 
Russian-Canadians. This bodv held its 
fourth convention in Toronto a year 
claimed just under 3,000 
members. It publishes a_ bi-weekly 
paper called Vestnik in Toronto. 

Jan Rumisek, General Secretary of 
the Slovak Benefit Society. This is a 
fairly new guise tor the Communist- 
front organizations. It is the Slovak 
Branch of an outfit called the “Inde- 
pendent Mutual Benefit Federation.” 

Walter Dutkiewicz. National Secre- 
tarv of the Polish Democratic Asso- 
ciation. This body also publishes a 
weekly in Toronto, and claims a mem- 
bership of 2,500. 

Nestor Wolchak, National Secre- 
tary of the Carpatho-Russian Society 

Radoslav Ravychelf, 
the Bulgarian 


League. 


ago and 


Chairman of 
Canadian Peoples’ 
have the Slav. racial 
which the Communists are 
running in Canada. To round out the 
list, you should add the Hungarian 
Literature Association which — has 
about 3,000 members, the Finnish Or- 
ganization of Canada with probably 
about 5,000. which publishes a tri- 
weekly paper in Sudbury, the Lithu- 
Literary Society, the 
Jewish Peoples’ Order, 
ly there was the Canadian 
Federation, now apparently defunct 


What They Cost 


If vou want to measure what these 


There you 


groups 


inian United 
and until late- 


German 


organizations cost, you have only to 
look at the papers they publish With 
the possible exception of Ukrainian 
Life, published weekly in Toronto, 
none of them have a circulation above 
5.000. They get very few advertise 
ments. Yet the supporters of these or- 
ganizations have to enough 
funds not only to keep these papers 
going, but also to pay the Communist 


collect 


officials who pass either as organizers 
or editors. 

The evidence is that the Canadian 
Communists and their affiliates are ex- 
pected to support themselves finan- 
cially. The organizers admittedly do 
not live on a high scale: to do so 
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FUTURE FORM of our Government should be determined by the voters (see below) not by these leaders. 








Just How to Amend Our Constitution 


The Elector, Not Government, Is the Ultimate Political Sovereign 


by V. Evan Gray 


WHETHER we wish it or not. and 


Whether we admit it or not, a choice 
is now being made in Canada between 
two rival and incompatible systems 

Government represented by (1) a 
constitution which is a “fundamental 
iw” binding legislatures and govern- 


n > > 
ments aS Well 


as people, or (2) the 
supremacy of Parliament” over the 
constitution and the people. The Brit 
ish North America Act (No. 2) 1949, 
enacted | the Imperial Parliament. 
ind the 1950 Dominion-Provincial 
Ye constitution, have 


contronted Canada with this choice 





-renees On 


Heretofore, Canada’s written con- 
sSutution has been a “fundamental 
law the British North America Acts 
enacted by the Imperial Parliament 





The substitution of Canada’s legisla- 





Imperial Parliament as 
the enacting power of Canada’s con- 
stutution would change all that. The 
desirability of that change has not 
been debated in Canada: only the as- 
constitution 
should be made in Canada has gained 
public attention. Riding in on that 
plausible slogan, the several govern- 


ments, which to-day control Parlia- 


Sertion that Canada’s 








ment and the Legislatures, are assum- 
ing. without mandate, the function of 
i constituent authority to make or 
alter Canada’s constitution 

\ re-examination of the principles 
of government in which we believe 
ind a revision of the instrumentalities 
by which we make those principles ef- 
fective is overdue That subject is 
more important in its final conse- 
quences than armies, navies and arma- 
ment. We must know what we are 
defending 

Who then should undertake the 
terribly important function of con- 


structing a Canadian constitution, suit- 


Here Is a Working Plan for a Proper Constitutional Method 


ed to our history. our people and oul 
times? Not our governors! 
Governments are the creatures of a 
constitution and not its creators. In 
contrast to governments, the elector, 
whom Dicey. an eminent authority on 
constitutional law in the Common- 
wealth, calls the “ultimate political 


factor of all jurisdictions”, Dominion, 
Provincial and local governments are 
all instrumentalities designed to serve 
his interests, and in the elector these 
interests do not conflict. The present 
occasion requires something quite dif- 
ferent from a mere collaboration of 
governments. Canada is about to as- 





—Globe and Mail 


THROUGH THE BALLOT it should be the right and privilege of Canadian citi- 


zens to determine how their country will be governed for succeeding generations. 








sume for the first time the respons 
bility of giving her own people the 
own constitution. No one but the cit 
zens of this free state can give them- 
selves this freedom. 

A constituent assembly—sometimes 
called a constitutional convention—is 
the common instrument of constitt 
tion-building or revision in democratic 
countries where the people are inter 
ested in and concerned about princ 
ples and machinery of government 
Let us describe a practicable procedure 
in Canadian terms. 

The Dominion Payliament may law 
fully enact a statute creating a con 
stitutent assembly for Canada and ma) 
vote the money necessary to execute 
the project. That statute may author- 
ize the Governor-General-in-Count! 
to summon delegates of the elector 
to this Assembly to draft a new con 
stitution for Canada in substit:ition for 
the British North America -\cts and 
other constitutional acts app! icable | 
Canada. The writs for elecuon o 
delegates may issue and the lection 
be conducted by Canadian lector 
machinery. Other provision of {e 
statute will be mentioned be ow 

The Assembly should not as nu: 
merous as the House of ( mmons 
Delegates do not represent ynstitu 
encies nor parties. To achieve this 
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Awakener of the Dead 


If Bruce McKelvie Has His Way 


by Jim Nesbitt 


WH} N lazy British Columbians want 
to know their province’s history they 
dont go digging in the Provincial Li- 
brary and Archives at Victoria. They 
take 2 much easier and more enjoy- 
able course. They call on newspaper- 
man Bruce A. McKelvie. He’s a walk- 
ing, (ulking, theatrical volume of BC 
histo 

He glamorizes history. Around dull 
facts and figures he wraps a mantle of 
color and excitement. Whether he’s 
addressing an audience of 300 or one 
enquirer, he makes a one-man show of 
histor’ 

McKelvie—called “Pinky” because 
of his cheeks—was born in Vancouver 
Nov. 19, 1889. Now, that date ordi- 
narily wouldn’t mean much to most 
people. But to him it’s a spiritual coin- 


cidence The Crown Colony of BC 
came into being Nov. 19, 1858. 
Long ago, B. A. McKelvie resolved 


that his first child would be so named 


that his initials would be B.C. The 
first was a girl—and she was called 
Bernice Catherine. The father of Brit- 


ish Columbia—gruff Scotsman Sir 
James Douglas—is McKelvie’s idol, 
so his first boy was quite naturally 
called Douglas. Boy No. 2 is Donald 

no particular historical signficance. 


Bi tish Columbia, to “Pinkie” Mc- 
Kelvic. is the bone, blood and sinew 
of Canada. He’s not so sure BC 
wouldn't be better off on its own, 
away from Ottawa’s thin apron 
strings. Tongue in cheek, he often says 


BC should put a head tax on outland- 
ers trom other parts of Canada who 





go to live in the province by Pacific 
shores. Once he thought Vancouver 
Island should detach itself from the 
rest ot BC and go it alone. In a news- 
paper article he wrote: “If Vancouver 
Island is to survive, it must have con- 
trol of its own revenue, to be used in 
an endeavor to repair the damage 
done through years of indifference 
and ect.” 
Rascal Mainland 

Ih. article was illustrated by Jack 
Boot! now of the Toronto Globe 
and il. The cartoon showed Van- 
cou Island screaming across the 
Gu ' Georgia to the huge main- 
land Horse thief! Stealer from 
Wid and orphans! Bully! Rascal! 
Bou '* The mainland, looking 
hurt. said: “Stop, you're breaking my 
hea: d 

MI Nelvie has had a wide and 
Val iewspaper career. As a young 
fellow he reported crime for the Van- 
CoOL Province. Once he interviewed 
Can .s hangman. When he gets go- 
ing. that story he makes flesh creep, 
bloo' :un cold. He saw a police chief 
mur d. In the 1914-18 war he 
rack. _ down spies. He puts his own 
bra lipstick and eyebrow pencil 
smteones ‘eenceuesseceus SCeneesecceccescecncccecseseees 
JIM \} SBITT, Victoria newspaper- 
mar ! magazine writer, wrote the 
rece’ “city series” story on Victoria 
(SN, ug. 8), 





BC’s History Will Never Die 


on these stories and trots them out to 
bewitch club luncheon tables. 

When he left the Province he be- 
came chief of the BC Government’s 
Travel Bureau. That gave him oppor- 
tunity to talk, eat and sleep British 
Columbia. Later he was managing 
editor of the Victoria Colonist. Now 
he’s back with the Province, stationed 
in the Legislative Press Gallery at Vic- 
toria as a roving correspondent, spe- 
cializing in history and Indians. 

Every now and then he takes off for 
distant parts looking for history and 
outlandish stories from old-timers 
around pot-bellied stoves in village 
crossroads stores. 

When he sees a totem in collapse 


BRUCE McKELVIE 


he nearly bursts a blood vessel, hurries 
back to Victoria to tell the Govern- 
ment it’s criminal neglect to alow 
totem poles to rot and decay. Does the 
Government know the art of tctem 
pole carving has died out? Well, it has. 

Another time he workmen 
about to demolish an old tin house 
sent to Victoria from England in the 
*50’s. He raced off to see the Premier; 
the house was saved. When he heard 
the Government was going to pull 
down the first Legislative Buildiigs he 


Saw 


flew into a rage, camped on_ the 
Premier’s doorstep, would not be 


brushed off until he saved the build- 
ings. Everyone is glad he did, even the 
unkind ones who looked on him as a 
crank during his campaign. 

He hoards historical objects, even 
skeletons and odd looking bones 
which he says came from Indian 
graveyards. He collected so much he 
finally bulged out of his big farm 
house at Cobble Hill, 25 miles from 
Victoria, and had to build a library- 
museum in his apple orchard. His 
wife, it is said, was duly, though 
quietly thankful. She couldn't get her 
housework done for the clutter of 
books, maps, old letters, Indian carv- 
ings, bits of historic wood, Indian 
skeletons, pictures of pioneers and old 
bones supposedly of Indian chiefs. 


A few years ago he found some 
strange writings on rocks near Nanai- 
mo. He insisted they were Indian mes- 
sages done centuries He talked a 
big coal company, which owned the 
land, into making the area a public 
park and presenting it to the Govern- 
ment. Now it’s called “Petroglyph 
Park,” and fascinates tourists. ; 

Some of his best pals are Indian 
chiefs. He pow-wows with them in 

native language. They know he’s their 
friend, has done as much as anyone to 
improve the standard of BC Indians. 

He shows tourists about the Legis- 
lative Buildings. He’s sort of unofficial 
guide. He points out the sights, tells 
stories of the past, never forgetting the 


ago. 


flourishes. Tourists are delighted. 
They take his name and write him 
letters from Los Angeles, Montreal 


and out-of-the-way places in Nevada. 
He takes strangers walking along his- 
toric Wharf Street. He knows what 
went on in every old building in the 
long ago, duly dresses it up, until his- 
tory comes to life. When the city 
fathers ripped the rattly old cobble- 
stones from Wharf Street and paved 
it, McKelvie wept unashamedly and 
mumbled that mayors and aldermen 
are always stupid anyway in their 
madness to have ev erything modern. 


McKelvie Day 


One day a session there’s a “Let’s- 
Be-Thankful-for-McKelvie Day” in 
the Legislature. The Minister of Edu- 
cation says Mr. McKelvie has done a 
wonderful job for education in BC; 
without him the children would know 
nothing of their background. The 
Premier says Mr. McKelvie has done 
more than anyone else to preserve BC 
history. The Leader of the Opposition 
says Mr. McKelvie should be on the 
Government payroll. 

While he maintains his rambling 
farm home at Cobble Hill, he lives in 
a Victoria downtown men’s club. He 
goes home weekends. He works in his 
cluttered club room, where a picture 
of his idol, Sir James Douglas, hangs. 

“He winks at me each morning,” 
McKelvie. “Everybody thinks he 
was a tough old gent. He wasn't. He 
was kindness itself. He was so senti- 
mental that he put on a hard-boiled 
front so people wouldn't think him a 
softie.” 

In the club dining room McKelvie 
tells stories to his cronies, after din- 
ner sits for hours playing dominoes. 
His doctor a few years back told him 
to give up smoking. He was a fiend 
for big black cigars. He seldom takes 
a drink, says booze has ruined too 
many good newspapermen. 

When he uncovers something that 
took place, say, in 1862, that he had 
not known before, he gets excited as 
most people winning a horse race. 

“If only people would take an in- 
terest in what went on long ago they’d 


Savs 


be more content going about their 
lives today,” he says. “History is a 


great calmer.” 

He has made a notable contribu- 
tion to British Columbiana: “Early 
History of British Columbia”; “Leg- 
ends of Stanley Park”; “Maquinna the 
Magnificent”; “Fort Langley, Outpost 
of Empire”; two books for juveniles— 
“Black Canyon” and “Pelts and Pow- 
der”; a and 
“Tales of Conflict.” 
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Just How to Amend Our Constitution 


The Elector, Not Government, Is the Ultimate Political Sovereign 


by V. Evan Gray 




















WHETHER we wish it or not. and 
hethe We ( or not, a choice 
S yw HDeing >in Canada between 
Wi riva ind incompatl ile SVStems 
Government represented by (1) a 
cons on which is a “tundamental 
\ ‘nding legislatures and govern 
Sas W S people, or (2) the 
s c cv of Parliamen over the 
constitution and tne people The Brit 
sh North America Act (No. 2) 1949, 
icted by the Imperial Parliament 
d the 1950. Dominion-Provincial 
conferences on the constitution, have 
mted Canada with this choice 
Heretotore. Canada’s written con- 
S ) las «6~been a tundamental 
\ the British North America Acts 
enacted by the Imperial Parliament 
Phe substitution of Canada’s 
ture for the Imperial Parliament as 
the enacting power of Canada’s con 
stitution would change all that. The 
lesirabilitvy of that change has not 
heen debated in Canada: only the as 
seruon that Canada’s constitution 
should be made in Canada has gained 
C ntion in on. that 
iusible slogan, the several govern- 
‘nts, which to-day control Parlia- 
id the Legislatures, are assum- 
WI mandate, the function of 
constituent authority to make or 
Canada’s constitution 
\ re-examination of the principles 
of government in which we believe 
ind a revision of the instrumentalities 


by which we make those principles et- 


Ss overdue That subject is 
more mportant in its” final conse 
quences than armies, navies and arma- 


nent. We must know what we are 
detending 


Who then should undertake the 


ferr 
iC 


bly important function of con 


ructing a Canadian constitution, suit- 





Here Is a Working Plan for a Proper Constitutional Method 


ed to our history. our people and our factor of all jurisdictions”, Dominion, 
times? Not our governors! Provincial and local governments are 
Governments are the creatures of a all instrumentalities designed to serve 
his interests. and in the elector these 

interests do not conflict. The present 
occasion requires something quite dif- 
constitutional law in) the Common- ferent from a mere collaboration of 


Wealth, calls the “ultimate political 


constitution and not its creators. In 
contrast to governments, the elector. 


Whom Dicey. an eminent authority on 


governments. Canada is about to as- 
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THROUGH THE BALLOT it should be the right and privilege of Canadian citi- 


zens to determine how their country will be governed for succeeding generations, 


sume for the first time the respons 
bility of giving her own people the 
own constitution. No one but the cit 
zens of this free state can give then 
selves this freedom. 

A constituent assembly—sonietimes 
called a constitutional convention 
the common instrument of constit 
tion-building or revision in democratic 
countries Where the people are inte 
ested in and concerned about prince 
ples and machinery of government 
Let us describe a practicable procedure 
in Canadian terms. 

The Dominion Parliament n aM 
fully enact a statute creating « con 
stitutent assembly for Canada 
vote the money necessary to execute 
the project. That statute may «uth 
ize the Governor-General-in-( ounc 
to summon delegates of the clecton 
to this Assembly to draft a no con: 
stitution for Canada in substitution t 
the British North America Acts and 
other constitutional acts appli «bie | 
Canada. The writs for election 
delegates may issue and the | lectl0 
be conducted by Canadian ctora 
machinery. Other provision yf the 
statute will be mentioned be 

The Assembly should not bo as 9u: 
merous as the House of ¢ mons 
Delegates do not represent ystitu- 
encies nor parties. To achi 
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Awakener of the Dead 


If Bruce McKelvie Has His Way 


by Jim Nesbitt 


WHEN lazy British Columbians want 
to know their province's history they 
don t go digging in the Provincial Li- 
br ‘and Archives at Victoria. They 
tak. a much easier and more enjoy- 
able course. They call on newspaper- 
ma Bruce A. McKelvie. He’s a walk- 
ing. talking, theatrical volume of BC 
history 

H elamorizes history. Around dull 
facts and figures he wraps a mantle of 
col and “excitement. Whether he’s 
addiessing an audience of 300 or one 
enquirer, he makes a one-man show of 


history. 

\icKelvie—called “Pinky” because 
of his cheeks—was born in Vancouver 
Nov. 19, 1889. Now, that date ordi- 
nari!) wouldn’t mean much to most 
pec But to him it’s a spiritual coin- 
cidence. The Crown Colony of BC 
came into being Nov. 19, 1858. 


long ago, B. A. McKelvie resolved 
that his first child would be so named 


that his initials would be B.C. The 
first was a girl—and she was called 
Bernice Catherine. The father of Brit- 
ish Columbia—gruff Scotsman Sir 
James Douglas—is McKelvie’s idol, 


so his first boy was quite naturally 
called Douglas. Boy No. 2 is Donald 
varticular historical signficance. 


British Columbia, to “Pinkie” Mc- 
Kelvie. is the bone, blood and sinew 
of Canada. He’s not so sure BC 
wouldn't be better off on its own, 
iW from Ottawa's thin apron 
strings. Tongue in cheek, he often says 
BC should put a head tax on outland- 
ers trom other parts of Canada who 
go to live in the province by Pacific 
shores. Once he thought Vancouver 
Is should detach itself from the 
rest of BC and go it alone. In a news- 
paper article he wrote: “If Vancouver 
sland is to survive, it must have con- 
trol of its own revenue, to be used in 
in endeavor to repair the damage 
do through years of indifference 


ine glect.” 


Rascal Mainland 


| article was illustrated by Jack 
Bi now of the Toronto Globe 


a fail. The cartoon showed Van- 


co Island screaming across the 
Gi t Georgia to the huge main- 
lat “Horse thief! Stealer from 
Wik » and orphans! Bully! Rascal! 
Bow der!’ The mainland, looking 
hu iid: “Stop, you're breaking my 
he . 

Kelvie has had a wide and 
vari newspaper career. As a young 
le he reported crime for the Van- 
co Province. Once he interviewed 
Ca ta’s hangman. When he gets go- 
in that story he makes flesh creep, 
bl un cold. He saw a police chief 
mt ed. In the 1914-18 war he 
= down spies. He puts his own 


lipstick and eyebrow pencil 
JIM NESBITT, Victoria newspaper- 
d magazine writer, wrote the 
city series” story on Victoria 


(SA j ug. &). 





BC’s History Will Never Die 


on these stories and trots them out to 
bewitch club luncheon tables. 

When he left the Province he be- 
came chief of the BC Government’s 
Travel Bureau. That gave him oppor- 
tunity to talk, eat and sleep British 
Columbia. Later he was managing 
editor of the Victoria Colonist. Now 
he’s back with the Province, stationed 
in the Legislative Press Gallery at Vic- 
toria as a roving correspondent, spe- 
cializing in history and Indians. 

Every now and then he takes off for 
distant parts looking for history and 
outlandish stories from _ old-timers 
around pot-bellied stoves in village 
crossroads stores. 

When he sees a totem in collapse 


BRUCE McKELVIE 


he nearly bursts a blood vessel, hurries 
back to Victoria to tell the Govern- 
ment criminal neglect to allow 
totem poles to rot and decay. Does the 
Government know the art of totem 
pole carving has died out? Well, it has. 

Another time he workmen 
about to demolish an old tin house 
sent to Victoria from England in the 
*50’s. He raced off to see the Premier; 
the house was saved. When he heard 
the Government was going to pull 
down the first Legislative Buildings he 
flew into a rage, camped on _ the 
Premier’s doorstep, would not be 
brushed off until he saved the build- 
ings. Everyone is glad he did, even the 
unkind ones who looked on him as a 
crank during his campaign. 

He hoards historical objects, even 
skeletons and looking bones 
which he says came from Indian 
graveyards. He collected so much he 
finally bulged out of his big farm 
house at Cobble Hill, 25 miles from 
Victoria, and had to build a library- 


it’s 


Saw 


odd 


museum in his apple orchard. His 
wife, it is said, was duly, though 


quietly thankful. She couldn't get her 
housework done for the clutter of 
books, maps, old letters, Indian carv- 
ings, bits of historic wood, Indian 
skeletons, pictures of pioneers and old 
bones supposedly of Indian chiefs. 


A few ago he found some 
strange writings on rocks near Nanai- 
mo. He insisted they were Indian mes- 
sages done centuries ago. He talked a 
big coal company, which owned the 
land, into making the area a public 
park and presenting it to the Govern- 
ment. Now it’s called “Petroglyph 
Park,” and fascinates tourists. : 

Some of his best pals are Indian 
chiets. He pow-wows with them in 
native language. They know he’s their 
friend, has done as much as anyone to 
improve the standard of BC Indians. 

He shows tourists about the Legis- 
lative Buildings. He’s sort of unofficial 
guide. He points out the sights, tells 
stories of the past, never forgetting the 


years 


flourishes. Tourists are delighted. 
They take his name and write him 
letters from Los Angeles, Montreal 


and out-of-the-way places in Nevada. 
He takes strangers walking along his- 
toric Wharf Street. He knows what 
went on in every old building in the 
long ago, duly dresses it up, until his- 
tory comes to life. When the city 
fathers ripped the rattly old cobble- 
stones from Wharf Street and paved 
it, McKelvie wept unashamedly and 
mumbled that mayors and aldermen 
always stupid anyway in_ their 
madness to have everything modern. 


are 


McKelvie Day 


One day a session there’s a “Let’s- 
Be-Thankful-for-McKelvie Day” in 
the Legislature. The Minister of Edu- 
cation says Mr. McKelvie has done a 
wonderful job for education in BC; 
without him the children would know 
nothing of their background. The 
Premier says Mr. McKelvie has done 
more than anyone else to preserve BC 
history. The Leader of the Opposition 
says Mr. McKelvie should be on the 
Government payroll. 

While he maintains his rambling 
farm home at Cobble Hill, he lives in 
a Victoria downtown men’s club. He 
goes home weekends. He works in his 
cluttered club room, where a picture 
of his idol, Sir James Douglas, hangs. 

“He winks at me each morning,” 
McKelvie. “Everybody thinks he 
was a tough old gent. He wasn’t. He 
was kindness itself. He was so senti- 
mental that he put on a hard-boiled 
front so people wouldn’t think him a 
softie.” 

In the club dining room McKelvie 
tells stories to his cronies, after din- 
ner sits for hours playing dominoes. 
His doctor a few years back told him 
to give up smoking. He was a fiend 
for big black cigars. He seldom takes 
a drink, booze has ruined too 
many good newspapermen. 

When he uncovers something that 
took place, say, in 1862, that he had 
not known before, he gets excited as 
most people winning a horse race. 

“If only people would take an in- 
terest in what went on long ago they'd 
be more content going about their 
today,” he “History is a 
great calmer.” 


Says 


says 


lives savs. 


He has made a notable contribu- 
tion to British Columbiana: “Early 
History of British Columbia”; “Leg- 


ends of Stanley Park”; “Maquinna the 
Magnificent”; “Fort Langley, Outpost 
of Empire”; two books for juveniles— 
“Black Canyon” and “Pelts and Pow- 
der”; a novel—‘Huldowget”; and 
“Tales of Conflict.” 
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English Overcoatings 


Fine Shetlands 
Greys and Tans. Also fea- 


in Blues, 


turing exclusive London 


Covert Coatings. 


Promptiy and correctly tai- 
iored for Fall Wear. 


London Hats and Accessories 


a and Bosworth 


The Eng npsh Vigpy 
98 and 100 West King Street 
Toronto 


Colifivale f 
‘ Dedig cee 


spun 
from virgin Scottish Wool, dyed, finished, 


By thissymbol you 
may identify the 
proud and ancient 
lineage of genuine Harris Tweed, 
and hand woven by the Crofters of 
the Outer Hebrides. It is 
the heraldry of tra- 
ditionally in- 
comparable 
quality. 










; * Look for 
the mark on the cloth 


* Look for 
the label on the garment 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 


ADVERTISING and 
PUBLICATION PRINTING 
* 


Saturday Night Press @ AD 7361 
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Cancda: 


BACK TO WORK 


THIS week Canada was still picking 


p the bits after the railway. strike 
Though trains quickly got rolling 
gain and every dav saw reductions 


of the mountains otf goods accumu- 


ited at distribution centres, the sup- 
ply at outlying points continued to 
© critical tor davs after rail service 


is resumed. Food and medical sup- 
There 


hundreds ot 


diies stil had priority Was 


indications that 


soperimeg 


nall northern communitizs, on a 


railway but lacking anv road connec- 


yn with the “outside”, had escaped 
catastrophe bv only small margin. 
Airplanes did what they could. but it 


vas far from enough 


Looking back, a conspicuous fact 
vas the importance of the service 
endered by motor trucks. Truckers 
yg and little big fleet operators and 
ne-vehicle owners, and companies 
ot in the transport business but own- 
g trucks—bvy the strike’s end were 
putting torth an effort that looked like 
he Berlin Airlitt. Private travellers 
ere carrying hospital and other 
small-bulk supplies. The motor trans- 
yort achievement was further evi- 
dence of what could result trom pub- 
e-spiritedness and organization, us- 
¢ the alternative means at hand 
With this experience. still more would 


B 


H 





NATIONAL ROUND-UP 









achieved if another 


arose. 

The back to 
work without reaching an agreement 
with the rail managements, on the 
orders of Parliament (the Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act pass- 
ed August 30) guaranteeing them an 
immediate 4-cents an hour pay in- 
crease and a reduction trom 48 to 40 
hours a week to begin at the latest 
on September 1, 1951, though the 
effective date can be advanced by an 
arbitrator. 


be emergency 


railwaymen went 


This was an interim settlement; the 
unions had asked for a 
increase, 
S-cents 


January 1, 


7-cents an 
hour retroactive to June 1, 
or a increase retroactive to 
with a further I-cent an 
hour increase for every point rise in 
the cost-of-living index. Having gone 
back to work, the railwavmen are to 
resume negotiations with their man- 
agements. If a settlement is not reach- 
they 


ed within 30 days, 


must agree 
tail to do 


so the Government will name him 


It is that the nine-day 
strike cost the strikers about $8 mil- 


on an arbitrator; if they 


estimated 


lion in lost Wages and other railway 
about $5 the 
S18 
this. in- 


trades million, while 


railways themselves lost about 


million in revenues. Besides 


dustry across Canada and industry's 


emplovees lost’ uncounted millions 


EST PICTURE to tell the dramatic story of the hush which fell on Canada’s 
” e durir he railway strike ts this air view of the Winnipeg yards. 

! i for the first ume, are the CPR’s “Grain Alley,” largest privately 

! uiway yard in the world, and the big CNR Fort Rouge’ shops. 








LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR opens the exhibit of the Plan for the N 


Capital, shown at the CNE in Toronto. The Editor-in-Chief of SATURDAY 


B. K. Sandwell, Ontario member of the Federal District Commission, ha» 


shears to His Honor. L to R: Hon. William Griesinger, Ontario Minister 
ning and Development; E. L. Cousins, CBE, of National Capital Plannit 
mittee; His Honor; B. K. Sandwell; Controller J. M. Innes, representing 1 


through = inability 
and ship goods. 
At the strike’s end Canadians of all 
political shades, with eyes on a threat- 
ening international situation, were ask- 
ing if railwaymen or any other pub- 
lic service workers could be permit- 
ted to strike. (See The Front Page, 
Ottawa and Business Angle.) 


to obtain supplies 


View, 


British Columbia: 


DEEP SEA FROLIC 


FOR several days fishermen gleefully 
netted salmon off the mouth of the 
Fraser River in what was expected to 
be a big “cycle” year. Then they 
started to worry: where was the big 
Adams River run? Where were all the 
fish expected to make their way to 
\dams River to spawn. International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
had to step in, close fishing for a week 
(Aug. 30 to Sept. 6) to let all salmon 
up the river to spawn. Meanwhile, 
officials just hoped that Adams-River- 
bound fish were just frolicing out in 
the Pacific, not inclined vet to turn 
inland. 


@ In Vancouver, Col. Victor Spencer 
added to his ranch interests with pur- 
“the major interest” in the 
Lake Cattle Co., said to be 
the largest in the British Common- 


chase of 
Douglas 


wealth (500.000 acres, 10,000 head 
of cattle) between Merritt and Kam- 
loops. BC. Price was not disclosed. 


@ In Vancouver the BC Electric Rail- 
way Co. made what it called a “slight 
reduction” in the number of runs on 
some trolley bus routes. Result: the 
union announced it would obey to the 
letter the provincial, city, 
company and union satety regulations 
and they hoped it wouldn't cause a 
slowdown. 


Alberta: 


Varlous 


NO LIKE "UM 


LEADERS oft the seven Indian tribes 
now living in Alberta had seen the 
draft of the Federal Government's 
proposed new Indian Act; and they 
did not like what they saw. 
Seventy-five men from Alberta's re- 


serves gathered in Calgary; n 
Albert Manyfingers of — the 
tribe, Simon Big Snake of the 
foot. Bad Eagle of the Peigan 
vid Crowchild of the Sarcee 
represented were the Stony. 
wyan and Cree tribes. Two 

of the white race were 
John Laurie, Calgary 


also 


who for vears has devoted most 


time to helping the Indians, ar 
John C. Gorman, a member 
Alberta bar who is honorary P 


school! 
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Mountain White Eagle of the St 


The tribes’ main objections 
new act included the proposed 
by which Ottawa will be autho 
dispossess tribes of their res 
the reserves lie partly or whol 
an incorporated city, town o1 
and the discretionary powers 
in the minister for citizenship 
migration. His findings wo 
be challengeable in the courts 
Indians. ; 

The clause about the rese 
tribes decided, represented 
breach of the treaties signed 
the tribes and the white ma 
the end of the last century: as 
ministers’ powers, they coul 
why Indians should 


the protection of the courts 


reason 
body else 


New Brunswick: 


WILD 


RESIDENTS of Saint Joh 
believe the New Brunswick 
thorities when they say that 
other wild life are plentiful 

City people, in fact, don't 
budge from their doorsteps t! 
to catch a glimpse of big ga! 

Besides inquisitive deer 
then, three moose in as ma 
have visited Saint John, startli: 
trians, snarling — traffic and 
tourists racing to their cars 
cameras 

One young cow moose ca 
city streets for three hours 
placidly past the Union Stat 
gangs of workmen are erect 
traffic viaduct, and later 


LIFE 




















P 





nancial Prince William Street 


i stenographers on their way to 
We lucked into the nearest door- 
way. Then it plunged into the waters 
of irttenay Bay, where Charles 
Rog motorboat drew up alongside 
and - cered the moose to the opposite 
s| ) jt could head for the woods 

ree-quarters-grown moose lei- 
sl nspected Indiantown, in the 
Ni tnd. for two hours on another 
di searing to be fascinated by the 
spe and noise of men at work in 
R. \) Armstrong’s lumber yard. 


smen say that moose are stu- 
in deer and therefore don't 
eir danger when they invade 
iunts. Some city folks, how- 
not so sure; they think the 
ust be well aware of the fact 
have been protected by law 
‘ Brunswick since 1936. At that 
numbers had dwindled so 
that the hunting season’s 
big ungainly forest mon- 


€ UlS 


led only 205, a figure less 
per cent of the previous year. 
Lat \ have been making a steady 
but they are not abundant 
et to Warrant a reopening of 


Saskatchewan: 


LIKE FATHER 


11 WiLL be a proud day for Rt. Hon. 
1G. Gardiner when son Wilfrid, now 
a nmands sufficient confidence 


to Ww nt election to the Saskatche- 
wan legislature under the Liberal 

Wiltrid Gardiner has now’ been 
10Nn ted to contest the constituency 
ot Last Mountain in the election which 
must be held by 1953 in the province. 
He n the same constituency in 
448 hut was defeated by Jacob Ben- 
son e firebrand of the CCF who 
caus his party much discomfort 
du the last session of the legisla- 


n he renounced his affilia- 
became an independent. 


O enough, this man without a 
be the chief factor in de- 

terr x the election of young Gar- 
dine he next general election. Ben- 
son | itin the legislature for many 


» always had an independent 
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free entertainment in their bars. What 
one did the others figured they had 
to do also, so they too provided enter- 
tainment. 

Then the early ambitious became 
more ambitious, bringing in more and 
more expensive acts. And once again 
the others figured they had to follow 
suit. Eventually, of course, the busi- 
ness got out of hand. 

A few attempts were made to reach 
some agreement among themselves. 
But they couldn't make it. 

There was only one thing to do. 
The operators don’t like restriction. 
Among themselves they howl to high 
heaven at any government control. But 
in this case it was the only answer 

Hats in hand and pride trailing im 
the dust, they approached Liquor 
Commissioner. Hon. Arthur Welsh. 

“Would the Government,” they 
asked, “please ban entertainment in 


i bars except for background music?” 
anne - ae Gd - 
= Under the circumstances’ Mr. 
I as ; cP 

AIRLIFT LOAD: Arriving at Ottawa airport for the special session of Parlia- Welsh. who along with Premier Frost 
ment, MPs thank Stewardess Dorothy Sims of Toronto for the trip. Left to right: has had to hear demands from the 
Harry B. Whiteside (L—Swift Current), Senator Gordon Isnor of Nova Scotia. bar men, that they should be entirely 
J. L. Gibson (Ind—Comox-Alberni), James Sinclair, Parliamentary Assistant to self-regulatory and that government 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott and Arthur Laing (Liberal—Vancouver South). restriction Was unnecessary, acted with 


turn of mind and has admittedly a 
large personal following in the con- 
stituency ; 

He could make young Gardiner’s 
election a difficult task if he chooses 
to run again. If he retires from poli- 
tics, Gardiner would have an excel- 
lent chance. 

Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner got his 
start in politics in Saskatchewan sit- 
ting as a private member, serving as 
Minister of Agriculture and as Premier 
and finally as Dominion Agriculture 
Minister. 

His son has his political gunsights 
levelled on similar targets. 


Ontario: 


WET TEARS 


BAR proprietors on Toronto’s main 
stem Yonge Street, all of whom were 
still voung at their business, which 
only became legal a few years azo, 
and many of whom wandered into it 
from such trades as the junk business, 
horse racing and other distant fields, 


—RCN 


SFA ) rae ' 
f <D BOUND: Hundreds of relatives and friends were on hand to say 


0 nearly 1,400 Naval personnel who left Halifax in the Royal Canadian 
raft carrier Magnificent and Tribal class destroyers Huron and Mic- 
cruise to almost a dozen European ports during the next two months, 


extraordinary restraint. 
put their necks in a noose. He didn’t point out the contradic- 
In the early days a few more ambi- tion in their attitude. He merely said, 
tious operators had begun introducing “No.” 








| 


Hes On His Wav Z 


It's a big day—the day he starts that mean so much to his future 
to school new faces, new sur A small deposit will start a 
roundings, new experiences, a Crown Life Educational Plan for 
whole new world without you to your family to make certain that 
rely on the money for education will be 

How much more important ts available 
the day he leaves—will his edu A Crown Life representative 
cation b complete or will it be will show vou. swith obliga 
cut short through lack of funds? ieee en Raat ls ee 

You can make sure that he will signed for your family, or tf yo 
have those extra years of training preter write to 


CROWN LIFE 


Established Home Office 


190¢ INSURANCE COMPANY Torais 
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UNDERSTANDING AT LAST 
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Sir Gladwyn Jebb Picks to Pieces 


11 HAS TAKEN long and 


COSUY 


ears tor the democratic peoples to 
derstan¢ e alms and methods of 
e Soviet imperialists. During these 


ears the few who have given constant 
unheeded warnings 
h ive Deen torced 
sometimes to won 
der whether dem 


r ] ] t 
ocracy could learn 





Sc vhethe { 
could w shat H 
G. Wells once call 
ed “th ce be 
Vee education 
K dc strophe.’ 
B phase 1s 
OVE The 
u c enin Tack Our 
‘ Wwerous position is that 
ee peoples de derstand 
SON mp Ss notnin 
S om 0 of the ent 
Cx nunist regimes depend 
Moscow d e beginning to 
e suo es Deng em 
Whe SOViel spokesn uses the 
Goebbels tecl que 4 vw big tie 
people wouldn't dream it 
Could De a Iie he is now likely to be 
met with such a devastating rejoinder 
s the British delegate to the U.N., 
S Giladwvt Jebb made to Malik 


ecently. Sir Gladwvn coolly analyzed 
Ma ik S whole thesis as tollows | 
The torces of the Republic of Korea 
headed by Mr. Dulles. attacked North 
Korea at the instance of the United 
States and other ‘imperi 
Nevertheless, and to some extent 


list™” powers 


despite this argument, the war in Ko- 


IS a “civil war” in which, what- 
the United 


Nations should not intervene 


ever the Charter may sav, 


the whole 
which there 


re two sides. and the obvious thing 


3. However that mav be 





IS a dispute to 


Ss to get representatives of both sides 





togethe order that the Security 
Council should arrange what is 
called peaceful settlement.” 4. By 
peaceful settlement” is meant some 
ngement whereby the fighting 
ps. the United Nations forces re- 


ind the Communists are left in 


possession of the field 





» \ tna S ed il 
to ac peace 1S To 
ve of the Communist 
‘N Ko tk Ts 
c ¢ witn ep! 
Ko Republic 
I} Sir Gladwy S mut to de 
i L SOTTO d As 
| t fact of 
ores Aas t d > WW 
| \ s Comn s S It 
t i n NaS 
c a t includ 
S t the So 
1 } Start 
\\ ( t Because 
night find out what 


Soviet Propaganda on Korea 


was really happening behind the Iron 
Curtain in North Korea; why a mil- 
lion people fled that country; what 
the conditions were really like; how 
the army of being 
formed: and generally what the whole 


ageression Was 


plot was about. 
“civil 
didn't 
“First. vou divide a state 


As regards point two, the 
war’, Jebb declared this just 
make sense 
into two, then you organize a special 
government in one part of it. not 
allowing anyone else to see how this 


government is tormed or what it ts 





dou You give it full governmental 
powers and you recognize it. even 
though most states have recognized 


the other government. Then the gov- 
ernment recognized in this way 

attacks the lawful government of the 
other half of the country which has 
been set up under the international 


protection of the United Nations 


Point three. the argument of the 
two sides”. does however make a 
certain) impression on fair-minded 


people in the free world, Jebb admit 
ted. It “both 


sides must be heard” if the Security 


would be correct that 


Council were really dealing with a 
“dispute.” But it is dealing with a 
attack by one party on an- 


other, in which the Security Council 


violent 





has already found the attacker to be 
in the There should be no 
question of hearing a man who has 


wrong 


committed a violent crime until he has 
either surrendered to the police, or 
the police have caught him 

This brings us to point four, “which 


really means that we must have a 
peacetul settlement’ at all costs.” No 
body Jebb asserted, wants a “wat 
ike settlement; nobody wants the 
fighting in Korea to go on a moment 
onger than necessary But if by 


“peaceful settlement” is meant any- 


BRIDGEHEAD STABILIZED: Line of 


—New 


fugust 6 (left) shrank under cl 


ofiensive of North Koreans, called on to finish the war by end of the mont 
to line shown at right. Main pressure has shifted to the two flanks, (A) « 


With N. Koreans stopped, concern is rising over possible entry of Chines: 


thing except a demonstration that ag- 
gression does not pay, and that Com- 
munist governments must not indulge 
in this kind of violent activity. any 
more, it will not be a_ settlement 
which will bring peace to our trou- 
bled world. 

Then Sir Gladwyn had a few words 
io sav on the subject of 
which the Soviet propaganda machine 
has been harping tor the past year 
and more. Since the catch terms em- 
ploved by Soviet propaganda have a 


peace, on 


real meaning which 1s the reverse of 
the apparent meaning, “what the So- 
Viet propaganda is saving is that the 
world is divided into two camps, the 
camp of peace and democracy, led by 


the Western countries and notably by 


“A 


hee 


4 


A 


—U.S. Army 
THE PATTON, 46-ton U.S. heavy tank, a higher powered, faster version of the 


Pershing, outmanoeuvres 


35-1on World War Il Sherman in proving ground test. 


the United States, and the camp of 
imperialism and aggression led, of 
course, by the Soviet Union 


JEBB proceeded to quote from Com- 
munist “articles of faith” laid down 
by Lenin and Stalin, and required 
reading tor Communists everywhere, 
which assert that Communist aims 
can only be attained by force, that a 
series of frightful collisions between 
the Soviet Union and the bourgeois 
States is inevitable, that Communism 
is incompatible with a peaceful transi- 


tion to socialism, that the Soviet | 


is the base of the world rev 
and that wars against “¢ 
slavery” are “just” wars. 


“The decision of the Soviet G 


ment as to whether a war is 


war is ludicrously simple, said 


“Any war in which they or thei 
are engaged must be a just 
liberation, whereas any war I 
the non-Communist countries 
gaged must be an unjust wal 
quest.” 

As the Western 
possibly engage in a just wi 


countries 


logical to demand their disarm 
or at the very least the bannin 
atomic bomb, in which they 
superiority; while it is equally 















to exempt the Soviet Union from an 


real control since it is only ¢ 
of waging “just” wars. 


Passing from “peace” to “im; 


ism”, Sir Gladwyn declared th 
was denounced by Marx in 
imperialism no longer exists, 


government which is not cut of! 


modern thought and about 
behind the times recognizes tt 


perialism is today only a boy 


the use of which certain 
oligarchies are enabled to kec 
selves in power.” 

“In short, all this stuff 
perialism which pours from 
cow Radio is really nothing 
attempt to conceal the fact 
not America but quite anoth: 
which is trying to clamp 
despotism on the world.” A! 
propaganda is itself part of t 
aration for aggression. It 1s 
pally designed to hinder o1 
other people from coming t 
tim’s aid. 

To cap this, Jebb gave thi 
tating quotations from Soviet 
He quoted from the offici 
History of Diplomacy on ~ 
cealment of predatory end 
noble principles”, and “the 
tion of disarmament and pac 
aganda for one’s own purpo: 
he produced this gem from 
by Stalin on December 29, 
was not Germany who attacks 
and Britain, but France an 
who attacked Germany.” 

If Stalin believed this in | 
asked, who is going to belie 





theories of aggression in 1950 
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: DEFEATISM’S REMEDY 


li 2E IS one single thing which 
e this: year’s meeting of 
parliamentarians totally dif- 
1m the last it is the shadow 
which has darkened the 
of every member from the 
m of Europe, writes Susan 
Sti om Strasbourg to the Lon- 
do rver and SATURDAY NIGHT: 





I PE must unite: without union, 
vit single European market 
be no hope of European re- 
Words such as these from 
s Strasbourg Assembly now 

see d and stale. 
hope of prosperity, but the 
annihilation is now. the 
rument of the Federalists 
threat which, even after 
nly ess three weeks of associating 
B \ ypeans Of many nationalities 
from Britain and 
st beginning dimly to appre- 





Visitors 


territving nearness of the 
horrors of refugee-lined 
yombing and occupation 
the conceniration camps 
me later—which alone ex- 
the Federal proposal for a 
I \rmy is still the most mem- 
e hundreds of suggestions 
to the Strasbourg stew. 


il 
} } 
i 





rope today, the way peo- 
; nd act in their daily life is 
sie ; rned by fear of “the next 
: pessimistic phrase crops up 
ee ¢ gain. It is not the war 
ch a vear or two ago took 
ho e United States. It is the 
nse realization that every 
decis shich the head of the family 
rt isiness takes may at any mo- 
me shattered by the familiar 
run { tanks and guns. It is impos- 
sible to notice here that ordinary 
peo] Europe have gone far be- 
their Governments in 
work out the logic of this threat 
tot wn daily lives. 





Von st of 


eats J Want European Army 


| m to have arrived, finally, 

it t nclusion that the choice is 

eithe seen full European defence 
tence at all. 

Britain and America, may 
seen defeatism. But after two 
“liberations” in one 
many Europeans feel that 
let ‘ come to stop pretending. 
ng is that they have lost 
tional armies marked by 
t past defeat. 
ich Army,” an ex-sergeant 
-h regular army who spent 
‘sa German prisoner of 

me, “has been no good 

ibove the rank of captain 
n on without playing poli- 
ie in delegates and journal- 
t say that the mood of Ger- 

Ss that it is better passively 

remnants of peace than 

to fight without a chance 


Wal Iwo 





e Who think like this, the 


“ft a NN lost passed when they can 
s Fi ; any security for Western 
ae : n a European Army—as- 


sake that it 
might now come 


irgument’s 


ai eated 





general attitude apart, 


there are two points about the idea 
ef a European Army which have an 
immense appeal in continental Europe 
and particularly in France. 

One is the implied promise of an 
Allied Expeditionary Force—not one 
which arrives too little and too late or 
which is raised only after Europe is 
occupied but a precautionary one 
which arrives at once, and which in- 
cludes a large British contingent. For 
this reason, if even a small start 
even a Western European Interna- 
tional Brigade—could be made, every- 
ene agrees here that it would have a 





—Mille 
GERMAN Social Democrat leader at 
Strashourg, Carlo Schmid, spoke for a 


{rmy, but only under a Eu- 
Schu- 


will only con- 


European 
ropean Federation. His leader, 
Nae her, savs Germany 


tribute if Britain, U.S. send more men 


auite disproportionate effect on Euro- 
pean morale. 

The second point is that the idea 
of a European Army offers a solution 
of the German problem—a solution 
for the Germans and the French. Fo: 
the Germans it would help to ki’l 
their suspicion that Western Eurore 
is only prepared to fight to the last 
German; that the sudden enthusiasm 
tor a revived Wehrmacht is just a way 
of using German manpower to fight 
for French independence. 

For the French, it offers a guarantee 
against the danger of the Germans be- 
coming the lieutenants the paid 
thugs of a Russian New Order. 
This is why a new German Army is 
sull feared in France today. Only if 
German units could be so closely in- 
terwoven with other European Forces 
that they could not possibly turn their 
American supplies and arms against 
the West would most Frenchmen and 
Belgians be prepared to allow those 
arms to be handed out to the Germans. 

This integration, most people be- 
lieve, has not even begun, in spite of 
the efforts of governments in the West- 
ern Union and Atlantic Pact organiza- 
tions. Partly this is because these offi- 
cial negotiations have little power to 
str the imagination and their results 
are not quickly or visibly apparent 
On the other hand, 
European Army”, 
ture of common uniforms, mixed reg- 


the phase “a 
conjuring up a pic- 
command, has a 


iments and 
pewer of attraction which goes deeper 


jornt 


than te purely rational 
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POVADO 


WINNERS OF 168 OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


| fempomatic 


non-magnetic 
unbreakable crystal 





Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 


In Canada—Movado Watch Agency 
36 Toronto St., Toronto 


In U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency Inc. 


610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRD 


o SHANNON 


Enquire about fast 
air cargo rates. 


Ask your travel 
agent about BOAC's 
“Fare-Saver" Plan. 
Information and res- 
ervations also from 
BOAC city ticket 


offices 


13 flights weekly 
4 from Montreal 
9 from New York 


nw wm wm em em wm ew em ww we wm em ee woe ee 


LONDON 
PARIS 


* 
OR ANY OF 18 KEY CITIES IN EUROPE 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


UY LT A | 


LAURENTIEN HOTEL, MONTREAL, LA. 4212 


32 KING ST. W., TORONTO, AD. 4323 
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of brick wall. 


Hobbs Glass Limited 





A wall of light 


THAT’S WEATHER-TIGHT 





N FACTORY, office or home, enjoy abundant 
daylight with full heat insulation and privacy. 
HOBBS pc FUNC TIONAL GLASS BLOCKS 
provide greater insulation value than eight inches 
Make the most of your daylight 
hours by installing panels of pc Glass Blocks which 
are in effect a wall of light. 


Have vou dark corners in your home, office or shop? 
Hobbs pc Glass Prism Blocks will cure that 
problem. They are scientifically engineered to direct 
incoming sunlight upward. The light is diffused 
and reflected by the ceiling, and floods remote 
corners with soft davlight. 


- are Hobbs pc Glass Blocks for every 
purpose— patterns which direct or diffuse daylight, 
and others which are primarily decorative. 

Any mason using ordinary tools can install 

Hobbs Glass Blocks. Cut down on fuel, lighting and 
maintenance costs—take advantage of these 

beautiful blocks in your architecture—they are 

truly the mark of a modern building. 
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U.S. AFFAIRS 


ELECTIONS DRAW NEAR 


Democrats and Republicans Vie 


“HOW MUCH do you hate the Com- 
munists and have you hated em as 
long and as loyally as we have?” The 
U.S. Democratic and Republica iN par- 
ties are hurling variants of this simple 
question at each other, knowing that 
the answer to it may swing the next 
general election, which will almost 
certainly be the first for over thirty 
vears to be fought primarily on for- 
eign issues. 

Since President Wilson’s defeat in 
1918, American politicians have con- 
fined themselves mainly to domestic 
quarreis. In peacetime, world affairs 
seemed too remote to matter. In war- 
time they mattered but both parties 
were On the same side. 

Today no trained politician can hope 
to rally public support if he ignores 
the national frenzy over the world cris- 
is. Casualty lists from Korea, military 
call-ups, soaring prices and prospects 
of soaring taxes, the televised vision 
in millions of American homes of 
Jacob Malik, Soviet delegate at United 
Nations, sitting there obstructing peace 

all these factors combine to trans- 
form what used to be passive dislike 
tor the Communist dogma into active 
loathing of the people particularly 
the Russians, Chinese and North 
Koreans—who practise it. 

One symptom of that loathing is 
the desire which vou will hear ex- 
pressed in casual conversations all over 
the country that the U.S. Air Force 
drop atomic bombs on Moscow. This 
question was brought out into the 
open by Navy Secretary Matthews’ 
speech suggesting such a course. The 
State Department promptly disavowed 
it as US. policy. 


The very last Americans to admit 
Soviet guilt in the present crisis are 
now being converted. Former Vice- 
President Henry Wallace, who broke 
away from President Truman to fight 





—White in Akron Beacon-Journal 
THE Republicans, who find it hard to 
keep in line on domestic affairs, will 
make the election on foreign issues. 


In Anti-Communist 


for a pro-Soviet, foreign poli 


deserted his “Progressive Part 
Against this background ot} 
fury the two political parties ar 


with each other in anti-Con 


zeal. The Democrats can point 
leadership in strengthening re 


to Communism through the M 


: 





—Herblock in Wast 


1S JOE STALIN RUNNING IN A 


THESE ELECTIONS 


Plan, the Truman Doctrine and t 
lantic Pact, and to their initiat 


hastening to resist Communist 
sion in Korea. 

Now the Republicans have 
with their answer. In an offic! 
ment, the Republican minorit 
Senate Foreign Relations C 


has laid all the blame for Com: 


triumphs since the end of Wi 
Il on the shoulders of P 
Roosevelt and Truman. The 
tion is expected to become 
election manifesto for all Ri 
candidates. 

It makes the Democratic ac 
tion responsible for the ext 
what the Republicans call thi 
Empire” from 189 million to 
lion people within a single de 
pamphlet attributes the C 
victory which drove Chiang 
out of China to a “sudden ¢ 
Democratic Party policy in 
ton, and complains that the 
cans were not even consulte 

Already the Democrats 
nounced this “hindsight 
pointing out that all Americ 
ed speedy demobilization, sl 
democratic allies, and milit 
omies which made a tough 
ern policy impossible. All A 
in the Democratic view, sha 
sponsibilities for putting th 
States far behind Russia in t 


armaments race. 
By Nora Beloff, special to 
don Observer and SATURD* 
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: CENTRE-POINT STEERING 

« \ enjoy an exceptionally high 
- e of steering ease and riding ease 
state ul ill conditions: Centre-Point 
a the : ng is exclusive to Chevrolet and 


I priced cars. 





HLY IMPROVED MORE POWERFUL 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE! 
I ne Chevrolet engine now made 
¢ ner... more power, faster pick- 
ter low-speed performance .. 
be action every way! 





TRA-ECONOMICAL TO OWN, 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN 





( ’s lowest-priced full-length car 
i rmely economical to operate and 
m in. Moreover, they traditionally 
Lor br /u more when you trade. 
GUI 





Chevrolet drives home the facts! 





First and Finest at Lowest Cost 


Step into your Chevrolet Dealer's showrooms and get the 
facts. Learn about motoring pleasures and thrills “stepped 
up” beyond anything vou have ever experienced in any 
low-priced car. 

Here is a combination of road-action and economy, and 
all-round comfort and safety, absolutely exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. 

But don’t be content merely to read about these thrilling 
new motering advantages. Drop in—ask your Chevrolet 
dealer to offer you the proof of all Chevrolet's extra value. 
Then you'll want to drive home the facts for yourself — 
Chevrolet IS first and finest at lowest cost ! 


<e; 
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BIGGEST OF ALL LOW-PRICED CARS 
Most beautiful. yes. and biggest, too, 
... for Chevrolet is the longest, heaviest 
car in its field. and has the widest tread 
... for maximum ride stability, com- 
fort and safety. 


NEW STYLE-STAR BODIES BY FISHER 
You know your ear’s adorned with the 
most beautiful of car bodies when you 
own a Chevrolet... Body by Fisher sets 
the style year after year ... it’s exclu- 


sive to Chevrolet and costlier cars! 
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REMARKABLE COMFORT AND SAFETY 
Exceptional roadability, combining 
utmost comfort and safety .. . Long, 
wide, sturdy frame and chassis plus 
new, more rigid Bodies by Fisher. 
Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes. 


CURVED WINDSHIELD WITH PANORAMIC 
VISIBILITY 

Yes. the windshield is curved, like the 

human eye itself; and this, together 

with Chevrolet’s wider windows. means 

extra visibility — extra safety. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
VALUE 
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Takes Issue with Goforth 

IN HIS interesting article “Now: A 

Real Defence” (SN, Aug. 22) Colonel 

Wallace Goforth suggests “that our 

“service law be 
| 


newly amended to provide for a clear 


former compulsory 


exemption from overseas. service 
i 


except as volunteers—for persons 
resident in Quebec Prov- 


ince, as of July 1, 1950.” Of all 


who were 


things, he makes this suggestion in the 
interests of “national unity” and 
claims it “would recognize two nearly 
furgotten facts”; namely, that volun- 
tary enistments in Quebec were much 
greater in World War II than in World 
War I and that in the 1942 referen- 
dum Quebec was opposed to compul- 
sOryVv. OVerseas Service. 


The extraordinary thing is_ that 


Dominion Battleship Linoleum floor in the new C-I-L Exhibit Centre, 


Your Floor can be Your Silent Salesman 


Like the one above. your floor can announce 


your firn’s name... taetfully direct traffic... 


subtly enhance the colour values of 


exhibits... Besides being resilient. Dominion 


Battleship Linoleum hushes the sound of 


footsteps and makes sales talk easily audible... 


Inexpensive to keep clean... long lasting... with 


low maintenance costs. 


it is a floor suitable for 


showroom. store. office. institution and home. 


A product of DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED ° 


Colonel Goforth puts forward this 
proposal in the interests of “national 
unity” but supports it by quoting two 
precedents which had an opposite re- 
sult. The first precedent is Britain's 
exemption of Ireland from military 
service in World War I and the sec- 
ond, the similar exemption of Ulster 
in World War Il. 

If the position of Quebec within 
Canada today is to be likened to that 
of Ireland within the United Kingdom 
in 1914, the Colonel has clearly cho- 








Confederation Building, Montreal. 





DOMINION 


’ 


LINOLEUM 


Montreal 








sen a most unfortunate “prece ent” 
with which to bolster his argu ent, 
Far trom being in union wit! the 
United Kingdom, Ireland is tod. an 
independent republic — a po» ition 
which would no doubt appeal t. cer. 
tain ultra-nationalists of Quebe but 
hardly to the other nine province 

As far as Ulster is concerne: th 
“precedent” scarcely seems to the 
circumstances, because while © iehec 
was opposed to compulsory o¥. ‘seas 
service in 1942, # is believed th | the 
majority in Ulster would not ha op- 
posed it at that time. 

Perhaps Colonel Goforth fee's that 
compulsory service could not ef- 
fectively imposed in the Provir ce of 
Quebec if the majority of the public 
are opposed (although we dv not 


know definitely that this would the 
case under circumstances d ‘Tent 
from 1942) and would prefer to see a 
situation, which he feels might arise, 


legalized rather than winked at. | 
case, the suggestion would not sireng- 
then “national unity,” whatever else 
might be the result. 

There is no doubt of the existence 
of a particularly vocal core otf die- 
hard isolationists (or even “Lauren 
tiens’”’) in the Province of Quebec, but 
national issues will have to be decide: 
in relation to national interests if we 
are to have national unity. 


Toronto, Ont. G. S. N. GOSTLING 


A Call for Unity 
CANADA'S two rival union groups 


the Canadian Congress of Labor and 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, are to be congratulated on 


their unusual action in combining to 
release a joint statement condemning 
Communists within Canadian u: 
who are attempting to undermine the 
United Nations police action in Korea 





The union leaders were very forth- 
right when they warned us against t 
Canadian Communists and the 
dupes who are asking workers and 
others to “sign the phoney Stockholm 
peace pledge and to pass ‘ban the 
A-bomb’ resolutions, hoping to keep 
us disarmed and leave Soviet Russi 
free to move in on any country when: 
ever it suits their purpose.” 

The two union groups, representing 
about one-sixth of Canadian \orkers 
do well to forget their differences ane 
combine forces to face the present 
serious threat to democracy ard world 
peace. It might be added that if Can 
ada is to make its full contribution 
maintaining international peice 
must have industrial peace vere 4 
home. In the months to come 
country will need to operate ts pre 
ductive capacities at full eff enc) 

Any Canadian or group Cana- 
dians who seize the opport alts 
force some selfish advantage © to cre 
ate dissension between mangement! 


and labor will make it impo.s!ble 
allow that full effort. Imp'tc | 
statement of the two labor lets 
the need for unity in all our efforts 
which can occur only if th is n 
men 


serious conflict between man :2e 
and labor. Management and |. yor ¢" 
compound their interests in > wel: 
fare of all. a 
J. L. RUTLEDGE 

Toronto, Ont. Chairman, 
Canadian Unity Counc 
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BEFORE THE DAWN 


ISH ARTISTS OF THE VALOIS COURTS— 


Ruth Massey Tovell—University of To 
to. Press—Saunders—$11.00 
1S volume. which cannot be called 

ing but very cheap at the price, 
sists of 11 exquisite color plates, 

10'2 by 72 In., printed in 

m, 49 black-and-white plates of 

is sizes of which six are de- 
ed as also printed in Belgium, and 
sages of extremely interesting text 

ardent student of the art and 
mediaeval Flanders, dedicated 
memory of my husband, Har- 

\furchison Tovell, who shared the 

ence which impelled the writing 

s book.” There are also many 
s of appendices and notes. The 

has been admirably handled 
raphically by the U of T Press 
edition of 550 copies. 

11 color prints are all from the 
nated manuscript of the “Book 
Hours” of Brussels, in the Royal 

iry of that city. They were ex- 
ted for the Duke John of Berry, 

ft King John the Good of France 
brother of King Charles V_ the 
se and have been attributed. 
igh uncertainly, to an artist named 
juemart. The text is a study of the 
tion of these works to the general 
nd court life of the period (late 
century) in Flanders, France and 
sith an eXamination of the in- 
sting controversy concerning the 
stence of another painter named 
vert van Evck and the authenticity 
nscription about him in Ghent 
s. Tovell shows a vast acquain- 


with the surviving works of the 
ind with the literature concern- 

em, to Which her own work will 
be a permanent addition. It 

1g period, just before the 
the Renaissance, of which a 


m light is to be seen in the 





ticent nudes of Adam and Eve 
e¢ Ghent Altarpiece of Jan van 
set forth bv the artist. as Mrs. 
savs, “unashamed for all the 


to see. It is man’s expression 


nself. proud and fearless. even 


Ss God.”"—Lucy Van Gogh 





TROFIM LYSENKO 





JULIAN HUXLEY 


RED TOMATO 


HEREDITY: East and West. Lysenko and World 


Science—by Julian Huxley — Schuman — 
$3.00 


THE DARLING of Communist sci- 
entists 1s Soviet academician Trofim 
Denisovich Lysenko. His tasic idea: 
that living forms (like nations) need 
to be shaken up by a kind of genetic 
revolution. Thus stirred up, a tomato 
or wheat plant is capable of very rapid 
development. In proving his thesis, 
Lysenko is free with thundering Marx- 
ist phrases, stingy with proper con- 
trolled experimentation. Most western 
geneticists think he’s a scientific fraud, 
straved from the political field into the 
laboratory 

If Lysenko has any leg at all to 
stand on, Julian Huxley here gives 
him a chance to show it. Huxley’s ex- 
position is fair and thorough. Sut with 
the Westerners’ and their theories of 
hereditv, Lysenko and scientists of his 
ilk can’t ever come to unpolitical grips, 
no matter how good a referee Huxley 


is FY: 


TEACHERS’ MUST 


CANADIANS, A Book of Biographies by 
lLe-ne J. Henry—lLongmans, Creen—$2.00 


CANADIANS AT WORK—by Maynard Hall 
man—Longmans, Green—$2.75 


HERE ARE two books that ought to 
be on the classroom bookshelf ot 
everv Canadian teacher from Grades 
7 to 10 inclusive, regardless of what 
particular subject that teacher happens 
to be in charge of teaching. With the 
increasing importance being attached 
to guidance in our elementary, and 
more particularly our secondary 
schools, it is considerably more than 
possible that a goodly number of boys 
and girls will find within these pages 
inspiration and ideas that will be of 
great assistance to them in choosing 
their walk of life 

The little book oft biographies by 
Dr. Henry, Head of the Department 
of Social Studies in Toronto’s Central 
Technical School, consists of a score 
of thumbnail sketches (each approxi- 
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because of confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


If you'd known Dr. Green. you'd have known a mighty 


fine man. You'd also have known how pleased he was the 


day his only son. Johnny. decided to follow in his 
footsteps. And you d have been really shocked when 
you heard of the Doctor's sudden death when Johnny 
was only 16. Perhaps. like a lot of folks you'd have 
wondered who would now pay for Johnny's medic al 
education. 


But the Doctor was nobody's fool. With his usual 
foresight he had asked a Canada Life man to sueeest a 
plan that would look after Johnny’s education no 


matter what happened. “An insurance company is like 








a doctor.” he had said. “they can give vou a lot of 
peace of mind. if you have confidence in them.” 


Remember. when a man says he’s from Canada Life 
you know you can discuss your insurance problems 
with confidence. 


brighter tomorrows 


——_ hisurance Company 


for you and yours... 


7-CANADA LIFE 
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mately seven pages in length) of em- 
inent Canadian men and women, 
some living, some dead. They are ar- 
ranged chronologically, commencing 
with Sir Samuel Cunard and closing 
with Sir Ernest MacMillan. The list is 
All areas of Canada are 
represented, and there is a wide va- 
riety in the activities of the persons 
Whose stories are outlined. All have 
one thing in common: all twenty have 
made very considerable contributions 
to the development of the Dominion. 
Dr. Henry has done a splendid job ot 
the story-telling, too. 

“Canadians At Work.” by Maynard 
Hallman of Hamilton Normal School, 
is a bountifully-illustrated volume 
that ought to make the Ontario pro- 
vincially-authorized Geography _ text 
blush for very shame, not only for the 


a Wise one. 


latter's dated cuts, but also its coffined 
prose. Mr. Hallman’s book is very 
much alive, quite non-technical, and 
decidedly interesting. It makes no 
claim to cover every conceivable kind 
of work that a Canadian might do, but 
the principal vocations are there. 

A valuable appendix lists the most 
trom Canadian 
which mine 


metals 
prov inces 


Important 
mines, the 
them, the quantities produced, the ap- 
proximate price of each metal and its 
most common use. There is an excel- 
lent index.—J.E.P. 


DULL MANTLE 


THE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE—by Ernest Géb- 
ler—Doubleday—$3.25 
THE Plymouth 
harshly dealt with by history. Partici- 
pants in a adventure, their 
sturdy Puritanism, their unspectacular 
their determination have 
cloak them in the 
while rogues and 


settlers have been 


heroic 


zeal. quiet 


only served to 


mantle of dullness. 


swashbucklers of every dubious sort 


have inherited the gorgeous armour of 
romance. 


It was obviously Mr. Gebler’s in- 


tention to tell the story of the Plyvy- 


mouth adventure in such a wavy as to 


bring to life these sober symbols ot 


Protestant virtue. He has amassed a 


wealth of intimate detail about the 


pilgrims and their vovage. thorough] 


1 
covered every possible 


‘human-inter- 


est angle” and made gallant. if 
stumbling, effort to invent plausible 
dialogue, but all to no avail the 


tarnish retuses to come otf 





—Robert Doares 


From “The Plymouth Adventure” 
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From “And So To Rome” 


“The Plymouth Adventure” is an 
interesting and informative account of 
a significant historical incident but, as 
a work of literature, it is never more 
than amiably mediocre.—J.W. 


TIMELESS CITY 


AND SO TO ROME — by Cecil Roberts — 

Macmillan—$6.25 
THE TITLE sounds like a guide- 
book, which is unfortunate and mis- 
leading, for nothing could be less like 
Baedecker than Mr. Roberts’ intensely 
subjective treatment of his theme. In 
fact, only a handful of the Eternal 
City’s myriad tourist attractions are 
mentioned. but these are illustrated 
with such a wealth of historical detail 
as to bring them vividly to life in the 
imagination of the reader. 

Mr. Roberts’ method is essentially 
historical—and romantic. He is con- 
cerned not so much with the formal 
aesthetic qualities of Roman antiqui- 
ties as with their extrinsic values—the 
from centuries of 
great) events and 


derived 
with 
illustrious people. 

The sight of the Castle of St. An- 
gelo recalls Luther the pilgrim, Dante 
the exile, a murky pageant of dark 
deeds and terrible triumphs: Canova’s 


glamour 


association 


Statue of Pauline Buonaparte evokes 
a charming little biography of that 
headstrong and wayward woman, sis- 
ter of an Emperor, wife of a prince, 
mistress Of manv: the Villa Medici 
reminds the author of Galileo, the 
scientist-martvr: the Via Vittoria re- 
calls Bonnie Prince Charlie, self-stvled 
King of England, fat, 
tumbling, and his 


toolish and 


wife, the long- 
Albany, beloved 
ot the great Romantic poet Alfieri. 
And so to Rome... 
the gustv corridors of history in the 
company of a man adept at turning 
kevs in half-torgotten doorways. and 


suffering Duchess of 


up and down 


who. though he frequently over-writes 
and = over-romanticizes. nonetheless 
contrives to convey to his readers a 
his knowledge of. and 


enthusiasm for. the most colorful and 


good deal of 
timeless of all the world’s cities. 


IW. 


FOR COLLECTORS 


THE HOUSE OF BEADLE AND ADAMS by 
Albert Johannsen—Burns & MacEachern- 
$23.00 

FOR about three decades now the old, 

once-scorned dime novel has been a 

collector's item; if a rare one turns up 

at an auction, itll often fetch a goodly 
sum—up to $62. ; 

How come from ten cenis to $62? 

Albert Johannsen in a handsome set 
of two volumes, printed by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, gives the 
reason. It 1s a careful compilation and 
analysis of the publications by the 














ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





In Manitoba, Canada’s Central 


Province, the Department of 
Industry and Commerce main- 
tains a complete consulting and 
advisory service to all manufac- 
turers considering expansion. 
Market research - statistics . 
continuing inventories of plant 
sites... lists of manufacturers 
suitable for contract or license 
arrangements... available sales 
agents . all yours for the 
asking! 

The latest economic survey 
“Manitoba—and the Western 
Market’’ presents details on the 
extensive and wealthy market 
comprising Western Canada 
from the Great Lakes to the 


Rockies. 


For a free copy, write 
on your business 
letterhead to Depart 
ment 138, 
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h century, dime novel pub- 
House of Beadle and 


s plan began as a simple 


BR bliogr of the thrillers. But he 
Bipon fo that the research involved 
® major ierary operation. Files of 
cient papers were scanned; old 
Mopies of -vissing thrillers were tracked 
: aK te stones inspected; librarians 
ed nev ermen in scores of cities 


or written to. The result 
compilation, with a his- 
rv of U.S. firm, old frontispiece 
yorate text and footnotes. 
g blueprint for collectors 
ia, librarians, bookmen 
vers who can afford the 





= 3 
ey 
a 


e pre-Beadle & Adams 
ime novels but that firm 
best writers and biggest 
yoks to beat all others to 
Beating somebody to the 
backbone motif of these 
ses, it seems. A real source 
ry vitality had been found 
the frontier and not in 
mitations of European 
had satisfied New England 
the frontier formula the 
ing every change it could. 
1 everywhere were fascin- 
tales of adventure for 
ten-cent novel No. 1, issued 
S60. was called “Malaeska: 
the White Hunter,” by 
S. Stephens. No. 300 in 
The Crest- 
or the White Tiger of the 
Other series bv Beadle and 
owed, but the pattern re- 
same as the list of titles 
imes show: No. LOO, pub- 
December, 1897, was “The 
s ot Cimarron or Detec- 

r’s Pard.” 


S74, was called * 


so turned out cookbooks, 
Dime Speakers (e.g., No. 
nc Speaker, No. 8—The 

) But with the turn of 

the dime novel like many 
went into a fast decline. 
jo We have in its place 
mics. We doubt if a halt 
now a thesis on today’s 
ve as much satisfaction 
old thrillers. 


Pos 


Yect on the 





ACROSS THE DESK 


mY PO F SIX CENTURIES—edited by 
m "elen H Longmans Green—$4.25 

4 Ins gy, handsomely bound 
and 1 designed, contains ev- 
& 0 rites in a favorite field, 
Lae iN bject matter. There are 
2 sect innocence, Desire, Ful- 
ppl t and Parting, Maturity, 


SO arranged as to 


‘perience of love in its 





‘Si tality, 





4 ogical sequence. The 
; Re, ces the book and notes 
a." philosophy, rumina- 
7 Ove Were excluded in 
oa poems. Those that have 
4 7 ire not poems about love 
a ms, the direct personal 
a expressions of the poet 
cs, 8 ge of love he speaks.” 
oe 5 itor has chosen wisely 
ee ius a matter of entirely 


HEAD OFFICE: 
199 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 


" Aruaconida (0-OPERATES 


(Photographs courtesy General Steel Wares Limited) 


The Metal of Many Uses 


Over a century ago—in 1847—a great industry began which 
is known to-day as General Steel Wares Limited. 


which expanded to include 
is the largest manu- 


This progressive company, 
plants in key cities across the country, 
facturer of housew ares in Canada. 


Every year, since 1922, Anaconda has supplied General 
Steel Wares Limited a ‘Seondeeds of thousands of pounds 
of durable copper, brass and Everdur* metal which are, in 
turn, fabricated into high quality products. Here, as in many 
other large and small industries from coast to coast, extensive 
use is made of Anaconda + copper r and Copper Alloys. That is 
because their unique com ination of characteristics—malle- 


ability, tensile strength, and corrosion resistance—does a 


host of jobs better than any other commercial metals. 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, Main Office and Plant: 
New Toronto, Ontario. Montreal Office: 939 Dominion 
Square Building. Since 1922 Headquarters in Canada for 
Copper and Brass. *Trade Mar 

ANACONDA 

Copper and Brass 

a 










. SERVICE TO THE INSURED BUILDS 
TSS Ne 


@ Company claims offices in 7 Ontario 
centres provide service that satisfies Pilot 
policyholders of automobile, fire, personal 
property, teams, burglary, plate glass, 
cargo, elevator, general liability insur- 
ance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


NY 
PILOT "t3mpany 
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WITH INDUSTRY 





Anaconda cold rolled annealed sheet copper 
for coffee urns is sheared to size. 





A step in the manufacture of Everdur hot 
water storage tanks. 





Here, tank ends are acetylene welded to fhe 
bodies using Everdur welding rods. 


For copper and its alloys... consult ANACON DA 
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‘ There s a tremendous difference 


between a loon’ and a“ coon’ 


Ethyl’ re | 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it brings 


ut the top power of your engine—makes a difference that 


vou can feel on hills, on the open road, and when you need 


uick power for passing or acceleration. 


When vou see the familiar vellow-and-black “Ethyl” em- 


blem ona pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps 


ip power and performance. 


ANTIKNOCK 
Ly 





ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD., 67 Richmond St. West, TORONTO, ONT. 








END-OF-SEASON ROUND.UP 


Successful Straw Hat Season End 
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and SN Interviews Some Sto,fie’ 


SUMMER theatre is almost over. It’s 
been most successful, according to 
reports. In Ontario, a third season in 
Muskoka has so firm!y established the 
Straw Hatters that people were turned 
away on an average of two nights 
a-week ... &.. 


Another Muskoka venture—a first 
year one—started badly tor Eric 
Christmas and Betty Oliphant. They 
had booked their musical show into 
town halls; found as other groups had 
before, that it takes a couple of seasons 
to get established: switched at end of 
second week to about 20 resort hotels 
within radius of about 35 miles 
made up initial loss and had a small 
profit 

Third - season International Players 
in Kingston and the Midland Players 
in their Niagara Barn report SRO 
nights, too . 


Michael Sadlier’s second season in 
Peterborough coincided with the Cen- 
tennial and was highlighted by the 
premiere of Robertson Davies’s new 
play, “At My Heart’s Core” (laid in 
Peterborough, 1837). Popularity 
gauge for season was the three bus- 
loads who came weekly from Lind- 
say (30 miles away), Port Hope (28) 
and Cobourg (32) 


In their first season, the Niagara 
group was at first discouraged (they 
had 1,000 seat auditorium) but ended 
by extending season a couple of weeks: 
the Barnstormers at Jackson’s Point in 
their smaller Red Barn caught on right 
at first with their revues. Both groups 
plan a Fall tour. And Campus Players 
“SO were well pleased with their recep- 
tion in London 

In Vancouver, the Theatre Under 
the Stars played to an estimated aver- 
age of 3,462 persons night'y. Over- 
all attendance increase from 1945 was 
45,666. Prices from 35c to $1.75. 

Gordon Atkinson and his Alberta 
Provincial Players did a very success- 
ful tour of 33 towns and Cities. 





—Roberts 


IN JAMAICA: Noel Coward. 
























ANGUS and Gertrude launal 


STAR CHATTING 


STARS are pleasant people. Saturn: 
NIGHT met up with some this summe 


SN’s Ken Roberts was in Jamaica an 


spent a morning with Noel Coward ¢ 
his home. Coward was finishing off 
couple of short stories and 
musical. 

Down on Cape Cod, Mass., SS 
Margaret Ness met Gertrude | 
rence, Brian Aherne, and saw 
Music Circus in) which Jim Ha 
thorne of Peterborough, Ont 
resident tenor. SATURDAY NIGHT 
tea with Gertrude Lawrence and A 
gus, her new. six-months-old Scott 

Gertrude was resting at her sumn 
home atter her accident. \ jett 
the lake had collapsed under her! 
the tune of a transverse fracture 
her lower spine. In true “Show-Mus 
Go-On” fashion: she we on an 
finished two weeks in Lravellers 
Joy,” the new English comedy. 
hopes to take it on tour, including 
Toronto, before Februar ehearsas 
start for “Anna and the Ki ot Siam 
his is the musical Rodge id Ham- 
merstein are writing for 

Her husband, Richard A drich, ' 
there, too. (They celebratec their ten 
wedding anniversary this summé 
and chatted about the Mus: Circus ® 
is running at the Cape, alors witht 
summer theatres. 


This is musical fare un. er cane 
with the audience circliny the sm 
centre stage. SN saw “! 1c Desert 
Song” and was quite enthr. ied. La 
met Jim Hawthorne who has 
studying in New York tl ist 


years. This former RCN iiculen 


was setting American he acl 
in leads and supporting roles, Cane 
dians will remember him he Na 
Show. 


SATURDAY NIGHT also pps 


to the “star” dressing-ro at | 
Cape Playhouse to meet Br in Aber 
who was playing in “Dk Brutus 
This week he'll be in Oley, Ma 


; fant 
land, with President Trum.) and! 
ily in the audience. 
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ON THE TABLES 


iN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN, 


I chaikovsky. Isaac Stern, 
inder Hilsberg conducting 
iphia Symphony Orchestra, 
narkably sensitive interpre- 


his dark-themed concerto. 


lin is warm and brooding 
bodied solo passages, spar- 


‘ cadenza. Hilsberg leads 
th a firm hand, and the 
balance the whole affair 
(Columbia—33 1/3—ML 


OLUMBIA: “I Still Get a 
oldie revived by Dinah 
quartet and orchestra, and 


Simple Melody” (C1553). 


Pillowby” and = “Little 
ickadee”, a pair of chil- 
tv numbers; the first es- 
lactic for erratic bike rid- 


&t (Dvorak), HUNGARIAN 
5 (Brahms), Hora StTac- 
u-Heifetz), and LONDON- 
The old chestnuts take on 
nd personality when Andre 


7 clothes them with his lush 


ts and interpretative ideas. 
ou like Kostelanetz! Best 
the zippy Hungarian 


Xccording: slick. (D26/-1, 2, 


ym, Columbia.) 
No. 35 IN D MaJor 
reissue Of Columbia’s 78 
of Fritz Reiner and the 
Symphony Orchestra on 
version benefits by LP 
technically. Handled with 
except for some heavy- 
rk in the Andante. Surtt 
B Minor for flute and 
isan Caratelli (Flute) 
nt, again with Reiner and 
rgh Symphony Orchestra 
33—ML 4156). 
No. 3. IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Bruno Walter and the 
¢ Orchestra of New York. 
rsion to replace all exist- 
gs. Walter explores the 
fundities with extraordi- 
ty. Again the LP switch- 
he essential quality of this 
focus. (Columbia—33 


No. 3 IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Victor has reissued their 
e “Eroica,” with Tosca- 
NBC Svmphony Orches- 
of commemorating the 
[he line is more classical, 
than Walter’s, but. still 
8H-trouble in the per- 
mn. Recording: fair (Vic- 
{ 1042), 
No. 41 In C Magsor 
anini and the NBC Sym- 
stra and the crisp, sharp, 
isfying treatment of the 
1 to be on eight 12-inch 
ding: excellent. On the 
CONCERTO IN’ B-FLAT 
and Orchestra—Mozart. 
rrow, bassoon, Toscanini 
‘© Symphony Orchestra. 
nor of this delightfully 
reserved intact. Readers 
is, but believe no other 
illable. Happily, this one 
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across our Sand 


Mol tacolte sa meson Meas CET eel eee Tel: 
that we keep pace with its development. 
Industrial expansion and shifts of population 
present new problems. The Canadian scene is 
never static and this is especially true today, as 
Canada rises to the challenge of a changing 
world and increased industrial tempo. 


During the early days of this century 
when the west was pioneer territory, 
Northern Electric established the policy of 
Opening distributing houses in order to give 
ofi-the-spot service. We are now represented 
from St. John’s, Nfld., to Victoria, B.C. 
proving that Canada’s spirit is neither dead no 
mormant, for new frontiers are opening a 

pportunity beckons all across our lan 


COMPANY LIMITED 


COLLEGE 


“Shortest and Surest Method” 


MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIIl 


Registration now in progress for Fall Term. Individual instruction — Small study groups— 
Combined matriculation and secretarial course—Telephene MI. 2073 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 








VARSITY ARENA 
THURS., SEPT. 14 AT 8.30 P.M. 
EVELYN PASEN 


Mezzo Soprano, Guest Artist 


GUY FRASER HARRISON 


Guest Conductor 
Box Office at Heintzman's, 195 Yonge St 
Moodey's, 90 King St. W 21 Bloor St 
2069 Yonge St Strand Ticket Agency, 91 Yonge 
St. Tickets—Reserved, $1.00. 60« 
General Admission. 46c. NO TAX 
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END-OF-SEASON ROUND-UP 


Successful Straw Hat Seaso:: End; 


and SN Interviews Some Stars 


SUMMER theatre is almost over. It’s 
been most successful, according to 
reports. In Ontario, a third season in 
Muskoka has so firmly established the 
Straw Hatters that people were turned 
away on an average of two nights 
EK, ons 


Another Muskoka venture—a first 
year one—started badly for Eric 
Christmas and Betty Oliphant. They 
had booked their musical show into 
town halls; found as other groups had 
before, that it takes a couple of seasons 
to get established: switched at end of 
second week to about 20 resort hotels 
within radius of about 35 miles . 
made up initial loss and had a small 
profit 

Third - season International Players 
in Kingston and the Midland Players 
in their Niagara Barn report SRO 
nights, too . 


Michael Sadlier’s second season in 
Peterborough coincided with the Cen- 
tennial and was highlighted by the 
premiere of Robertson Davies's new 
play, “At My Heart’s Core™ (laid in 
Peterborough, 1837). Popularity 
gauge for season was the three bus- 
loads who came weekly from Lind- 
say (30 miles away), Port Hope (28) 
and Cobourg (32) 


In their first season, the Niagara 
group was at first discouraged (they 
had 1.000 seat auditorium) but ended 
by extending season a couple of weeks: 
the Barnstormers at Jackson’s Point in 
their smaller Red Barn caught on right 
at first with their revues. Both groups 
plan a Fall tour. And Campus Players 
“SO were well pleased with their recep- 
tion in London. 

In Vancouver, the Theatre Under 


the Stars plaved to an estimated aver- 
age of 3.462 persons night!vy. Over- 


all attendance increase from 1945 was 
45,666. Prices from 35c to $1.75 

Gordon Atkinson and his Alberta 
Provincial Players did a very success- 
ful tour of 33 towns and Cities. 
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IN JAMAICA: Noel Coward. 


ANGUS and Gertrude 


STAR CHATTING 
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STARS are pleasant people. Saturn; 
NIGHT met up with some this summe 


SN’s Ken Roberts was in Jamaica and 
spent a morning with Noel Coward a 
his home. Coward was finishing off 4 
couple of short stories and ‘ 


musical. 


Down on Cape Cod, Mass., $s 


new 


Margaret Ness met Gertrude Lav- 


rence, Brian Aherne, and 


Music Circus in. which Jir 


thorne of Peterborough, 


resident tenor. SATURDAY NI 


tea with Gertrude Lawrence 
gus, her new  six-months-o 


Gertrude was resting at he! 
home after her accident. A 


the lake had collapsed und 
the tune of a transverse f1 


her lower spine. In true “Shy 


Go-On” fashion she went 
finished two weeks in 
Joy,” the new English con 
hopes to take it on tour, 
Toronto, before February 
start for “Anna and the Kin 
his is the musical Rodgers 
merstein are writing for he 

Her husband, Richard A 
there, too. ( They celebrated 
wedding anniversary this 
and chatted about the Music 
is running at the Cape, alon 
summer theatres. 

This is musical fare und 
with the audience circling 
centre stage. SN saw a 
Song” and was quite enthra 
met Jim Hawthorne who 
studying in New York the 
vears. This tormer RCN 
was setting American heat 
in leads and supporting ro 
dians will remember him in 
Show. 

SATURDAY NIGHT also d 
to the “star” dressing-roo! 
Cape Playhouse to meet Bri 
who was playing in “Dea 
This week he’ll be in Oln 
land, with President Trumat 
ily in the audience. 
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IN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN, 


Tchaikovsky. Isaac Stern, 


ander Hilsberg conducting 
Iphia Sy mphony Orchestra, 


markably sensitive interpre- 
this dark-themed concerto. 


Stern's ‘olin is warm and brooding 
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bodied solo passages, spar- 
1¢ cadenza. Hilsberg leads 
ith a firm hand, and the 
balance the whole affair 
(Columbia—33 1/3—ML 


CoLuMBIA: “I Still Get a 


oldie revived by Dinah 
quartet and orchestra, and 


Simple Melody” (C1553). 


Pillowby” and = “Little 
lickadee”, a pair of chil- 
elty numbers; the first es- 
lactic for erratic bike rid- 


Ee (Dvorak), HUNGARIAN 
5 (Brahms), Hora STAc- 
cu-Heifetz), and LONDON- 
The old chestnuts take on 
ind personality when Andre 
7 clothes them with his lush 
its and interpretative ideas. 
you like Kostelanetz! Best 
the zippy Hungarian 


.ecording: slick. (D26/-/, 2, 


pm; Columbia.) 
No. 35 In D MAJor 


\ reissue of Columbia’s 78 


1 of Fritz Reiner and the 
Symphony Orchestra on 
version benefits by L P 
technically. Handled with 
except for some heavy- 
rk in the Andante. Suttt 
B Minor for flute and 
yxastian Caratelli (Flute) 
int, again with Reiner and 
rgh Symphony Orchestra 
33—ML 4156). 
No. 3 IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Bruno Walter and the 
ic Orchestra of New York. 
ersion to replace all exist- 
gs. Walter explores the 
‘fundities with extraordi- 
ity. Again the LP switch- 
the essential quality of this 
focus. (Columbia—33 


No. 3 IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Victor has reissued their 
he “Eroica,” with Tosca- 
NBC Symphony Orches- 
of commemorating the 
The line is more classical, 
than Walter’s, but still 
), 8H-trouble in the per- 
mn. Recording: fair (Vic- 
Ml 1042). 
No. 41 In C Magsor 
canini and the NBC Sym- 
estra and the crisp, sharp, 
lisfying treatment of the 
d to be on eight 12-inch 
irding: excellent. On the 
le: CONCERTO IN B-FLAT 
and Orchestra—Mozart. 
arrow, bassoon, Toscanini 
BC Symphony Orchestra. 
imor of this delightfully 
preserved intact. Readers 
' us, but believe no other 
vailable. Happily, this one 
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As our country grows, it is important 
that we keep lee with its development. 
Industrial expansion and shifts of population 
present new problems. The Canadian scene is 
never static and this is especially true today, as 
Canada rises to the challenge of a changing 
world and increased industrial tempo. 


During the early days of this century 
when the west was pioneer territory, 
Northern Electric established the policy of 
ey rcab tet Staaten abet eo) thece tee) cela an cele'4 ba 
on-the-spot service. We are now represented 
from St. John’s, Nfld. to Victoria, B.C. 
proving that Canada’s spirit is neither dead n 
Ormant, for new frontiers are opening a 
yppartunity beckons all across our land 
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THURS., SEPT. 14 AT 8.30 P.M. 
EVELYN PASEN 


Shortest and Surest Method” Mezzo Soprano, Guest Artist 


MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIIl GUY FRASER HARRISON 


Guest Conductor 


Registration now in progress for Fall Term. Individual instruction — Small study groups— Boz Office at Heintuman’s, 185 Yonse St 
Combined matriculation and secretarial course—Telephene MI. 2073 Moodey's. 90 King St. W., 21 Bloor St. W.. 
ror S Strand Ticket Agency, 91 Yonge 
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is outstanding. (Victor — 33 —\y 
1030.) . 
MASQUERADE (SYMPHONIC S\ (TR) 

Khatchaturian. Arthur Fied|.» and ths 
Boston Pops Orchestra. Ano her \jo. 
tor switch to LP in their cu;rent Lp. 
entrance. The Orchestra gets roypj 


the latent vulgarity with som> fine cq), 
oring and pacing. Other e: Tur 


NUTCRACKER SUITE No. T chai. 
kovsky. Some fine melodies. .wampe; 
by the better Known ones in ~uite \ 


1, freshly and intriguingly \ vesente 
Recording: good. (Victo 33 


LM 1029.) 


SYMPHONY No. 8 IN B MINi Soha 
hert. The “Unfinished” in a ‘ourth pe. 
cording (before: Walter and the Phi. 
adelphia, Koussevitsky and = the 
Boston, -Beecham and_ the Londoy 
Philharmonic) this one by the Londoy 
Svmphony — Orchestra und Josef 
Krips. A sensitive interpretation thy 
captures the major portion of 


range of emotion of this never-tiri; 
favorite. Recording: excellent. (1 
don—33—LPS 209.) 

CHANSONS PARISIENNES Edit P 
vocal. A collector’s item of twe 
Parisian songs, some nice, some slight. 
lv naughty sung by the night-c 
chanteuse enjoying a vogue in Ne 
York. Miss Piaf has a voi 


both earthy and unearthly. Recording 
fair. (Columbia—33—FL 9507 


DIVERTIMENTO No. 15 IN B-FLA 


Viozart. Arturo Toscanini and 
NBC Symphony Orchestra and 
other commemorative album of 


1950 Tour. This is a work abound 
in surprise, Variety and pure joy fron 


beginning to end. Recording: st 
emerge a little steely. (Victor—78, § 
sides DM 1355.) 


Other recommended releases are 
SYMPHONY No. 4 IN B-FLAT MAJOR 


Beethoven Beecham and_ Lond 
Philharmonic. (Victor 33 LM 
1026.) 


L°APPRENTL SORCIFR D 
L’Orchestre de la Societe des ¢ 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris—t 


rique Jorda (London 33—L PS 199 
SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E-FLAL MAJOE 
Sihelius—Erich Leinsdort d | 
don Philharmonic (Lor 78, 








LA 142.) 





sides 





DR. EUGENE HILL: D guished 
Canadian musician who hay pee! ~ 
pointed Head of Theory D: Facil 
of Music, Miami U., Oxferd Oh 
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HOLLYWOOD ITSELF 
ON THE COUCH 


LL YWOOD, which is just as much 
rested in itself as anyone else, is 
ivs willing to take its turn on the 
ich, there to unravel its fantasies 
self-delusions. Its state of mind 
eed is very close to that of the pri- 
psycho-neurotic: “IT may be 
strated, deluded, maladjusted and 
ordinary standards preposterous. 
by Heaven, I’m interesting.” 
jollywood is right of course. Its 
ms and aberrations are, on a vast 
simplified scale, the dreams and 
rations of its public. So anything 
ls about itself is bound to be ab- 
ving. It is hard to imagine how a 
ire like “Sunset Boulevard” would 
Ke an intelligent Hindu or Tibetan 
e chances are he would find it 
dull and monstrous—but to any 
rican movie-goer the story of 
ma Desmond must seem as vivid 
fascinating as a daydream through 
ch one sits wide-awake. 


Norma Desmond (Gloria Swanson) 
relic of the silent screen, living in 
eam of vanished glory which even 
vwood no longer remembers. 
en a young Hollywood _ hack- 

(William Holden) hounded by 
litors, Wanders into her crumbling 
sion she seizes on him avidly, hop- 
to re-enter, through him, the 
d of her lost triumphs. The writer, 
endering cynically to her de- 
ls, settles down to edit the appal- 

‘script she has written in prepara- 
tor her return to the screen. Her 
inds. however, become more and 

exorbitant. and he sinks to the 
of house-guest, then gigolo, and 

prisoner. When he defies her 
tries to escape she shoots him, 
sweeps grandly down the stair- 

to tace the newsreel Cameras In a 
ence emotional enough to impress 
Miss Hedda Hopper (herself) 
ng over the balustrade and taking 

s tor her column ; 


SOME ot us have grown over- 
lous about Hollywood over the 

it IS) Hollywood's doing. The 
meeptions it has fostered about 
operate as a shock absorber, so 
the story of Norma Desmond be- 
S believable and the deliberately 
ore setting seems entirely cred- 
the monstrous mausoleum of a 
> with the wind playing tunes on 
pipe-organ, rats scampering 
gh the neglected swimming pool 
i deceased monkey upstairs wait- 
We attention of a dedicated Holly- 

mortician. Even the people in 


story, with their greed, emotional- 


nd sentimentality, are easily ac- 
ble, though by standards that 
hardly hold anywhere else on 


hen Hollywood is in the mood 
onfession nothing but the stric- 
of the Johnson office can stop it 
1 “Sunset Boulevard” folly, op- 
inism and maniacal delusions are 
tered relentlessly before the cam- 
Even decay and old age aren't 
sed to escape, with H. B. Warner, 
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...they use BELL TELETYPE 


BELL Speeding up service to customers is a big 
TELETYPE Ss problem in today’s competitive markets. 


BELL TELETYPE helps you solve it. With all 





branches of your business connected by 

BELL TELETYPE, your orders reach factory or 
warehouse in a hurry — errors can be checked 
instantly — customers get faster service. 

If your business has a communications problem, 
check up on BELL TELETYPE. Just write or 


call our nearest Business Office. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA. 











ADJUDICATOR WANTED | 


Western Ontario Drama League is seeking a preliminary adjudicator 
for their territory. covering Windsor to the Niagara Peninsula 


’ } } : ! 1 } 
Productions to be adjudicated approximate 0 in number and will be 


Next Week in SN— 


READ: 


“Are Today’s 
Frosh 
Up to Par?’’ 


rregularly spaced between October 1, 1950, and February 15, 1951. An 






adequate fee, plus traveling expenses, will be paid for each adjudication 

It is desirable that applicants should have practical knowledge and ex 
perience in the theatre and be able to be helpful and constructive as well 
as critical in their judgment Applicants must not be associated with any 


Western Ontario centre 





Apply immediately 


Secretary, Western Ontario Drama League, Grand Theatre Building, 


London, On* 
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Now 200% more 


- - ] ' { 
If y i ons ing a fluorescent lighting installation for a 
. e 
rected or renovated, or 1f you wish to replace your light value with 
scent lighting with tluorescent ... then learn the facts ° 
: cn ee a Made-in-Canada 
a Extra-Life Lamps and Sylvania Service. 
. 
Sylvania Lamps 
v Sylvania Lamp is not just another fluorescent... it’s a 
al ‘ re lumens of light per dollar of lamp cost... a When you buy the newest 
i signed tor better performance and longer life. Thes ' : ; : 
ter performance and longer life. These made-in-Canada Sylvania 
i Canada to the same rigidly maintained stan- ; 
; sg lamps you are purchasing 
y and wo which have made Sylvania ; 
‘ 200‘ > ii > 
I fre: is Saat 200°, more light value 
than you could have bought 
4 ghting needs, a Sylvania Lighting Engineer will 
- three years ago. Over 
s them with you. His wide practical experience and 
ak ad * a 11,000,000 lamps, _ field- 
are available without cost or obligation. Write 
a Canada) Ltd., University Tower, Montreal, tested in stores, offices and 
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Next Week— 
Is England the Promised 


Land for the ambitious? 


READ “Go to England, TH 


Young Man” 


15 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, 





factories, prove that Syl- 
vania Lamps last 3 times as 
long as before. That means 
Savings up to 6673", —bet- 
ter and more uniform light 
Canadian-made 


—with 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, 





Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto ® Montreal ® Hamilton ® London ® Winnipeg ® Calgary ® Vancouver 





E CLARKSON COMPANY 


Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 
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“SUNSET BOULEVARD’ 


Buster Keaton and the once-beautit 
Anna Q. Neilson obligingly displa 
ing themselves as the “waxworks 
who come together for a ghostly hand 
of bridge in the great hall where Va 

entino once danced. As for Glo 

Swanson herself, nothing daunts he: 
not even a grotesque revival of he 
Mack Sennett bathing girl act, fo 
lowed by a paintul impersonation o 
Charlie Chaplin. She is even  willin 
to take the risks involved in certat 
obvious parallels between Norma Des 
mond’s story and her own rich and 
varied past. 

Miss Swanson isn’t, of course, No! 
ma Desmond. But she knows enoug 
about her and about the era that pro 
duced her to play her superbly. Erich 
von Stroheim and William Holde: 
working along with her on their ow: 
home ground, are equally satisfactor\ 
It is impossible to imagine how “Sun 
set Boulevard” could be plaved bette 


“THE HAPPIEST YEARS” is adap 
ed from a popular series ot old-fas 
ioned school stories run in an Ame 
can weekly. The themsels 
appear to derive from memories 

Peck’s Bad Boy, and borrowings fro 
memories of Lawrenceville Academ 
with Eton—the he 


wear bowlers instead of toppers a 


stories 


overtones of 


gorge themselves at the campus pi 
cake stand instead of the traditior 
tuckshop. 

The young hero (Dean Stockwe 
is a problem school-boy who is sent 
Lawrenceville as an alternative to R 
form School. In a long and loos 
Strung series of episodes the del 
quent is turned into a more or kk 
tolerable adolescent, thanks to dis 
pline, sports and the attention ot 
kindly if pontifical Latin Master (1 
G. Carroll). The whole thing rem 
ed me of long rainy afternoons spi 
in the attic over the Boy’s Own Paj 
(American edition), but the teena: 
I took along loved every minute ol 
and heartily endorsed the ending 
the student is exonerated for turn! 
in a blank Latin paper because he | 
shown proper energy on the footb 
field. Not recommended for adults u 
less they take an adolescent along 


—Mary Lowrey R« 
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U.K. 6 COMMONWEALTH 


MR. CHURCHILL'S WARNING 


His Broadcast Arouses the Public 
Stir Over War Goods for Russia 


VIR. ( HURCHILL’S broadcast on 


the incrnational situation and Britain’s 
share it was described by the BBC 
as a rty political broadcast,” but it 
was h more than that. It was one 
more the long series of warnings 
which he has been giving with con- 
stant!) growing urgency, ever since 
his speech at Fulton, Missouri, all 
those \cars ago. It was a warning and 


action, immediate, powerful, 
nd all the resources at the na- 
tion's command, if Britain and West- 


ern Europe are to be saved. 

We are in great danger,” said Mr. 
Churchill. “It is not a new danger. But 
tis only since the war has broken out 

Korea that people have begun to 


ow we all stand.” 
Mr. Churchill’s forecast, however, 


vas not one of unrelieved gloom. He 
did not leave his hearers without 
g hope, provided the free na- 
ns of the world take decisive action 

| have several times said that I do 


elieve a major War is imminent. 
No one can be sure, but I believe my- 
sell we still have a breathing space, 
nd that if we use it wisely we may 
still ward off this horror from the 


[he emphasis was on “wisely,” and 
Mr. Churchill made a strong and sus- 


the world’s that his warnings and 
recommendations are seldom followed 
until events have proved their wisdom. 
By then it is usually rather late. This is 
a difficult government to goad into 
action. Only an awakened and insistent 
public opinion can do so. And Mr. 
Churchill’s broadcast has certainly 
aroused public opinion. ; 


AN ACT OF FAITH 


IN VIEW of the present state of the 
world, the continued preparations for 
the Festival of Britain next year take 
on somewhat the character of an act 
of faith. None the less, the prepara- 
tions are going rapidly forward. The 
point has been reached at which the 
question of how and where to lodge 
all the expected visitors becomes an 
urgent problem. 

According to the British Travel As- 
sociation, about 100,000 visitors to 
London will require accommodation 
each night possibly more at the 
height of the season. And the hotels 
ot London, large and small, can sup- 
ply only a little over 33.000 bedrooms, 
according to the figures supplied by 
the British Hotels Association, which 
surely ought to know. 

Various organizations are now en- 


gaged on plans to bridge this very 





—Miller 


PREVIEW of Festival of Britain, 1951: Model shows the Dome of Discovery 


e ith “silver pencil” in front; permanent new Concert Hail (centre); 


ind Shot Tower" near it, with device for “bouncing” signals off the moon. 
laine tack on the Government for considerable gap in the lodging ar- 
ack visdom and lack of courage, rangements. These plans include 
‘or an incorrigible reluctance to make camping sites around London for the 
Gilicu': but necessary decisions. To younger and hardier visitors, liners 
tha it his broadcast was a politi- moored in the Thames, and the ex- 


ind will arouse party antago- 
t in the main it was a call to 
id a promise of full Conser- 
; Ve support for any action or plan, 
oe unpopular and burdensome, 
“hich s'rengthens the defence of this 
Count id of Western Europe. 
It Churchill’s misfortune and 


tensive recruiting of voluntary hosts. 

The response is said already to be 
excellent to the request for voluntary 
hosts. If sufficient volunteers come 
forward, this would probably be the 
best plan of all and the most welcome 
to visitors, as it would enable them to 
meet and live with English people in 
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and valuable alloy used in the harden- 
ing of steel, especially for the manu- 
facture of armaments. More than 90 
per cent of the world’s production is 
American. Russia and her satellites 
have hardly any. Molybdenum thus 
becomes an important strategic mate- 
rial, and its sale to Russia has been 
torbidden by American law. 

In spite of this precaution, some 50 


their own homes. There are other 
schemes as well, on all of which the 
President of the Board of Trade is 


expected shortly to make a statement 





WAR GOODS TO RUSSIA 


PUBLIC opinion in this country is 


very much stirred up overt shipment 


potential War materials to Russia. tons of the metal. consigned to a 
The latest outery is over the molvbde- British firm, were trans-shipped in a 
n case. Molybdenum is a scarce British port to a Russian vessel, which 


by DOMINION BRIDGE 


















From Newfoundland to British rill 
Columbia skylines are changing oe tres 
and Dominion Bridge is proud a Fie; 
to have played a major role in : mit 
fabricating and erecting the : rie 
steelwork for many of e Fire 
Canada's great buildings 5 “ + 
and bridges. p sett 
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promptly sailed away with it to parts 
unknown but for purposes which any- 
one can uneasily guess. There was 
apparently no law to prevent it. As the 
stuff was not landed, the British Cus- 
toms were mere spectators, of the 
transaction. Full advantage was taken 
of a wide-open gap in the defensive 
wall, and will continue to be taken 
until something is done about it. 

The reluctance of the British Gov- 
ernment to establish anything in the 
nature of an economic blockade of 
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*Other Divisions: MECHANICAL, BOILER, PLATEWORK, WAREHOUSE. 








Russia, on the ground that .it would 
increase international tension, coi npli- 
cates the job of plugging the holes, 
And the holes must be tightly plucged 
if the sort of businessman to whom q 
customer is merely a man with the 
cash, and no questions asked, is ‘5 be 
defeated in his irresponsible and dan- 
gerous activities. The State Depart. 
ment has taken up the matter with 
London. 


KASHMIR BREAKDOWN 


WELL-INFORMED Anglo- Indian 
opinion in this country found itl 
that was surprising, though a ood 
deal that was discouraging, in the an- 
nouncement of the failure o! the 
efforts of Sir Owen Dixon, the U iited 
Nations’ representative, to break the 
deadlock over Kashmir. Success may 
have seemed too much to hope for 


LIAISON Officer between British Ko- 


rean forces and MacArthur is new post 


for A. V. M. Bou hier of RAF, wh 
planned airinvasionof Normandy | 944 


but hope persisted. In a situation so 
tull of latent menace the confession ol 
final failure is a blow to all who be- 
lieve in the settlement of such disputes 
by reason and compromise. 

The apportioning of blame is tempt- 
ing but fruitless. At the same time 
dla 


there is a general feeling that 
conscious that the present stalemate 
works more to her advantage than 
Pakistan’s, was the more intransigent 
of the two. 

The whole thing turns on th hold- 
ing of a free plebiscite, as recon) mend: 
ed by the United Nations, and «ccept- 
ed both by India and Pakistat The 
only way to make such a_ plehiscite 
free would be to withdraw the gular 
forces of both sides. To this India re- 
fuses to agree, except on such condi 
tions as make nonsense of |! The 
population of Kashmir is predon inant- 
ly Moslem, and there is not much 
doubt as to which way a rea!'\ [ree 
vote would go. : 

In the meantime Kashmir is « vided. 
with India holding the much mor 
valuable part of it. Both Ind and 
Pakistan are spending more th: halt 
their revenues on military prepared 
ness. Neither can afford it. In such 4 
situation there is no real advan‘age © 
either side — nothing but d and 
danger.—P.O'D. 
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E UCATIONAL DO RE MI 


Out in Saskatchewan a Young Man 
Has Upped Musical Awareness 


TH! or four years ago, less than 
121 ent of Saskatchewan’s schoo!s 
had adequate program of musical 
acti and classroom instrumental 
acti was practicaily nil. The situa- 
tion aggravated by the fact that 
Sask ewan’s one-room _ isolated 
scho idd up to more than those in 
the r two Prairie Provinces plus 
Brit olumbia combined. Most of 
the t iers in these small places had 
little no musical training; many 
were ivinced that it was useless to 
atte! any teaching of the subject 
unless they were expert performers 
thems. |ves. 

Tovay the Province presents a far 
different picture. No fewer than 63 


per t of classrooms 
have .dequate musical 


activity; at least some 
singing is done in 90 
per cent. Instrumental 


activity has leaped from 
nil to 50 per cent of all 


classrooms and is stead- 
ily increasing. Six times 
as many radios and 


record-players are used 


in schools as there were 
in 194 

The man who can 
truthfully be said to 


have brought Saskatch- 
ewan the point of 
music! awareness is Rj Staples, Pro- 
vincia! Supervisor of Music for the 


STAPLES 


past years. Asked to outline rea- 
sons for his province’s tremendous 
progress in this field, Mr. Staples gave 


most the credit to the grade teach- 


ers, Normal School instructors, and 
helpine teachers. They have done a 
magt it job, he said. Thousands of 
then ve made the discovery that 
studc will do wonders by themselves 
with darest Minimum of guidance. 
The ram stresses “music for en- 
ovn Simplified teaching aids and 
mate enable the students to play 


ially within a few minutes. 
interest thus aroused, they 





gO xplore the various media of 
mus expression largely on_ their 
own tive. Much of rapid progress 
Is d pleasurable group activity. 





and 


The change in Saskatchewan teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward the teaching of 
music was not effected overnight. 
Supervisor Staples has been tireless in 
p-anning and teaching classes at Nor- 
mal School, Summer School, Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and Conventions. 

The basic philosophy underlying 
the whole program is educationally 
sound. First enunciated in September 
1947, it bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the recommendations of the 
Committee cf the National Educators’ 
Conference (U.S.) which were not 
published until December of the same 
year. So the scheme is in line with 
modern progressive trends. Funda- 
mentally, the program’s objective is not 
necessarily to develop 
expert performance, but 
rather to use music in 
child development; to 


teach fundamental 
musicianship and_ in- 
telligent appreciation 


through the use of all 
possible avenues of mu- 
sical expression; through 
bodily movement, the 
voice, the small instru- 
ments, and the develop- 
ment of intelligent lis- 
tening habits. Singing, 
as always, is the basic 
activity; but all activi- 
ties, singing, bodily movement, small 
instrument playing and record listen- 
ing are closely correlated. 

Guiding all this music is Rj Staples, 
no slouch himself in the subject. He 
has a playing knowledge of 20 band 
and orchestra instruments and has 
authored nine published books in the 
field of school music. As if that were 
not sufficient for a young man, he has 
acted as script writer, commentator 
and performer on numerous broad- 
casts, including the regular series of 
school music broadcasts on the CBC. 

Originator of several devices for 
use in the teaching of music, he holds 
a patent on the Record Indicator, a 
simple but ingenious device by which 
any specific part of a musical selec- 
tion on a record can be located quick- 
ly and accurately. 


indicator. 
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—Photos by Dept. of Educ., 
. Saskatchewan classroom: Rj Staples records performance of the band. 
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MANUFACTURERS Of natural and synthetic 
rubber products find many economies in 
the use of Monsanto rubber chemicals. 
lhey are widely used in the production of 
tires, tubes, toys, hose, shoes, household 


articles and many other products made 


entirely or partly of rubber. 


=> 


Monsanto accelerators 


speed up “curing” time 


during the manufacture 





_/ of rubber products save 
millions of dollars a year, improve prod- 
uct quality and add a greater margin of 


plant safety. 


+ 


Q and flex cracking. They 


Monsanto antioxidants are 
preferred because of their 
ability to retard oxidation 


add longer life to products 
of rubber — many of them 
are particularly resistant to deterioration 
caused by sunlight and various kinds 


of exposure. 


Other Monsanto rubber 


~ 


. 
ee eae 
> chemicals are used as re- 
» 
a odorants; still others to pre- 
? vent staining in light-colored 
articles. 
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Chemistry Helps Rubber 
.--Natural and Synthetic 


If you are interested in the 
manufacture of natural or 


synthetic rubber products, 





© consult your local Monsanto 
representative. He will gladly give you 
much useful information. Or, write any 


Monsanto Office for technical data... 


MONSANTO (CANADA) 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


In addition to chemicals for rubber, there 
are more than 400 different Monsanto 
chemicals and plastics that serve all indus- 
tries. You are invited, therefore, to consult 
Monsanto on any problem in any industry 
—to learn how to speed production, lower 
costs, increase sales and profits. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





A stitch in 


time... 


GOOD CARE will often lengthen the usable life 


of power plant equipment and boilers. 


Part 


of good care lies in regular inspection by men 
trained to recognize early the conditions that 


would lead to trouble. 


Inspection is 
insurance. 


an accompaniment 


The Company’ 


of our 
s reputation for in- 


spection effectiveness is one of the reasons why 
we write more power plant insurance than the 
combined total of twenty-five competitors. 


Get insurance protection plus the benefits of 
inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can save time, 
production, money and maybe lives! 


Be fully insured—Ask your broker or agent for 


details. 


EXPERIENCE— 
SERVICE—STABILITY 


The Boiler Inspection and 


Insurance Co. 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal 





of Canada 


737 Church Street, 


Toronto, Ont 
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GYRO-MATIC TRANSMISSION 
FREES YOU FROM SHIFTING 


Ask your Dodge dealer for a 


demonstration of Gyro-Matic 
transmission, now available as 
extra equipment on Custom Dodge 
only. The accelerator pedal auto- 
matically controls all normal shift- 
ing, yet you have complete control 


of the car at all times. 








Drive a new Dodge for a day. Find 
out for yourself its ease of handling, 
outstanding performance and safety 

. the smoothness of its “cradled- 


between-the-axles” ride. 





Select the dependable Dodge that best 
meets your needs from the wide range of 
Dodge models. There’s a Dodge in the 
lowest-price class, while the Custom Dodge 
with Gyro-Matic transmission offers you 





everything you expect in a luxury car. 
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C\N’T MEET DEMAND 


There Just Aren’t Enough Radio Schools 
But There Is the Academy of Radio Arts 
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do radio announcers, pro- 
rectors, script writers, news- 
ome from? The new ones. Not 
10, like Topsy, “jest growed” 
radio. How do young hopefuls 
-hold? 
lace is the Academy of Radio 
foronto. Started five years ago 
{10’s own 
ireene— of 
low rich 
now has 
imposing 
aduates. It 
f Canada’s 
ecredited 
for teach- 
O: aS a re- 
ere is no 
placing 
es. The de- 
lways exceeds the supply. 
lates turn up in far away 
Like Bette Morrison of To- 
10 went down to the program 
/BM in Bermuda; or like New 
‘+ Barbara Basham who re- 
1ome to join the NZ State 
sting; or Richard Barrett who 
England and accepted a post 
Danish Travel Bureau. Most 
anada, of course. 
white-washed brick building 
ses the Academy is just across 
BOs A A many students 
aduate themselves across the 
3ob McGall is top example. 
n-born, Bob was a °46 schol- 
nner; joined CJBC (key sta- 
CBC’s Dominion network) 
is Production Director. Inci- 
is a Lieutenant in the navy 
onductor of the biggest band 
itish Empire, HMCS Corn- 





—G. Milne 


BOB McGALL 


good 


BC Producers are Academy 
Reid won a °46 scholarship; 
r Drew Crossan managed 
average of 88 per cent—yet 
ed. Drew has also done radio 
is, including last 
imes.”” 


season’s 


3C sees a lot of actor-singer 
Russ Titus of Toronto: and 
an Jerry Sarracini divides 
t between CBC’s drama pro- 
{ the stage. Jerry won high 
st year in the New Play So- 
duction of Morley Callag- 
“Going Home.” 
quite a lot of stress on 
he Academy. Lorne Greene 
a fine actor. Said Bob 
his radio column recently: 
eene was just a little better 
ng in his Stage 50 perform- 
ie lead in ‘The Captain of 
et’s’.” 
understandable that the top 
scholarships for the first 
S were drama ones: two 
ion at the Neighborhood 
School of Theatre in New 
ne is a Playhouse alumni. 
came to the fore. The last 


winners had a_ choice: 





Playhouse or TV Workshop in N.Y. 

First scholarship winner to go to the 
Playhouse was “46 graduate James 
Doohan of Sarnia, Ont. He’s on their 
Faculty now. The next year Leslie 
Neilsea of Calgary  scholarshipped 
himself into the Playhouse and out 
into roles on CBS, NBC and into TV: 
is under contract to MCA. 

The °48 top grad took up the TV 
Workshop choice and came back last 
year to become the Academy’s TV 
Director. He is Andrew McLellan of 
Toronto. Last year’s winner, Vancou- 
verite Peter MacFarlane, took his 
scholarship tuition at the TV Work- 
shop, too, and graduated from there 
with an average of 97.5 per cent. 

TV’s even got into Prexy Greene’s 
blood. He hied himself off to the 
School of Radio and Television in 
New York this summer. Objective: an 
intensive teevee course. 

But Academy students learn other 
things besides drama and how to be- 
come CBC Producers. They learn 
about different types of mikes, from 
velocity right through to filter ones. 

They work in real studios with dead 
passages of soundproof wall and live 
passages of waffle-iron-looking panels 
opposite. They learn sound effects. 
There’s a chest simply crammed with 
all sorts of gadgets. There is even a 
stuffed canvas body with arms and 
legs and a head. That’s for the dull 
thud of the falling body in murder 
dramas. 

You can even take the Academy’s 
full radio course and come out into 
quite a different field. But with assur- 
ance and a feeling of “know-how.” 
Graduate Rosemary Boxer does most 
of her mike work facing a runway 
and models. She’s fashion commenta- 
tor for Simpson's in Toronto. And 
grad Helen McNamara is a_ staff 
writer on The Telegram. One of her 
stints is a chatty column about records 
and singers. It’s 
called “McNama- 
ra’s_ Bandwagon.” 

Then there is 
Larry Palef. He’s 
back home in Ot- 
tawa, with CBO. 
He’s done some 
film commentating 
and has acted in 
two recent Cana- 
dian films. Helen 
Winston of Toronto went to Holly- 
wood as a model and “bit player” and 
wrote home recently to say she’s fi- 
nally arrived at supporting roles. After 
two years of radio and Little Theatre 
experience, Daphne Dyer of Oakville, 
Ont., dashed over to England to keep 
an audition appointment at Old Vic. 





WALLY SLATTER 


Of course every graduate dreams of 
owning a radio station. So far, only 
person to achieve that glorified but 
head-aching pinnacle is Wally Slatter. 
He’s the son of Academy’s Manager- 
Registrar, Edna Slatter: and he became 
owner of CJOK in Guelph at 27. 


The Sign of 
Battery Economy 


There are dealers everywhere who have 
sold Willard Batteries for 10-15-25 years 
and longer. They handle this famous line 
because they know Willard offers out- 
standing battery economy to car owners. 
And Willard economy just doesn’t happen 

. it’s there on purpose. It’s the result of 
Willard quality ... quality that comes 
from forward-looking engineering, 48 
years of manufacturing know-how and 
fine materials. Willard quality insures an 
abundance of power for those Quick 
Starts that permit you to get in and go 
.. . Long Life for thousands of low-cost 
miles. Next time you need a battery... 
buy a Willard ... the battery that’s quality- 
built to provide outstanding economy. 
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You can buy a ‘Ready-Made’ 


GREENHOUSE... an ORLYT 


... and put 


it up, 


yourself! 





Enjoy your Garden 
all Year Round! 


You can have your Orlyt ad- 
joining the house or garage 

or by itself in the garden 
Orlyt can be full span or a 
lean-to type (shown in photo 


+ ] + 
a ICIT 


ft where an Orlyt en 
closed an open verandah) 
Here in season you can al 
ways have a profusion ot 
flowers and plants for in 


doors—and for the outdoor 


garden. NOW ts the season 
to plan and build Orlyt to 
enjoy it during the Fall and 
Winter months. 


Asking for details or an estimate will not obligate you in the least 


Send for literature 


Address Dept. S-9-6 


Jord® Burnham (0. Jimited 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


509) 





ARMY APPOINTEE 


THE SALVATION Army in Canada 
is to have a new Chief Secretary. Colo- 
nel William Dray, the present Secre- 
tary, has been appointed Chief Secre- 
tary for the British Territory. He 
reports to London headquarters this 
month. It was this stocky, immaculate 
salvationist who directed Canadian 
Red Shield Services work throughout 
the war years. He was responsible for 
the placement of 200,000 immigrants 
in Canada. 

His successor is Colonel Robert 
Harewood who comes from Australia. 
He is the son of two Yorkshire Meth- 
odists who joined the Army in the 
seaport town of Albany in West Aus- 
tralia at its inception. The younger 
Harewood’s Army career began as a 
Corps Cadet at the age of ten. He at- 
tended Melbourne Training College 
and was later placed in charge of field 
operations at Canterbury, Victoria. 

The editorial department of the Aus- 
tralia War Cry kept him busy for 12 
years followed by periods as editor of 
The Young Soldier, The Victory and 
The Local Officer and Bandsman. 
Just before the war he was Divisional 
Commander for South Australia. He 
then became Field Secretary and for 
the last two years he has been Chief 
Secretary for the Australia Southern 
lerritory. His wife is the daughter of 
Brigadier Holdaway who pioneered in 
Salvation Army work among. the 
Maoris otf New Zealand. 





COL. HAREWOOD: Ed. to Sec’y. 


MORAL REARMING 


JUST PRIOR to the beginning of 
World War II there was a great deal 
of talk in Canada about brotherly love, 
remaking the world and world unity, 
inspired by groups of religious-minded 
voung people who toured the country, 
staved in the best hotels, and held 
meetings in the auditoriums and 
churches. They really started people 
thinking about themselves. Then along 
came the war and the movement faded 
for a tew vears. Founded back in 1921 
by a Pennsylvania Lutheran minister, 
Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, this move- 
ment was called the First Century 
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Perhaps someone dear to 
you is waiting for a letter 
Letters are heartening events 
_. . looked-for enchantment. 
Don't begin every letter with 
an apology—write regularly. 


And remember—every let- 
ter really matters—so ex- 
press yourself on the finest 


, paper. Choose Eaton, Crane 
& Pike distinctive writing- 
paper—one of the nicer 
things in life. 
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See it at all stationery counters 
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p. Then it became known as 
ism and many in Canada will 
it as the Oxford Group. 
nisters quarrelled with the 
t at that time because they 
young people left their 
never to come back. But 
hese people did come back 
went on to greater things. 
chman (as in “book”) was 
‘nnsburg, Penn., and attend- 
heran Seminary in Philadel- 
left the seminary after a 
founded a boys’ hospice in 
poorest districts of the city. 
for a few years in a Con- 
llege. His first idea of world 
came to him when he was 
the Washington disarma- 
erence as an observer. Dr. 
was convinced that the pacts 
could not work unless the 
o drew them up and the na- 
signed changed first. His 
is formed at Oxford with a 
. half-a-dozen students. To- 
eas spread across the world. 


Friendliness 


ve of friendliness is known 
Rearmament or as the mem- 
selves say, “the repair crew 
‘led world”. No one knows 
active members there are. 
no membership cards, no 
sign and there is no listed 
They come from every walk 
e headquarters are at Caux, 
d, where these astute people 
1 over Mountain House, for 
s the resort of millionaires. 
come here in thousands 
from some 82 countries. 
industrialists, clerks, priests, 
‘t parliament, labor leaders, 
workers. During the annual 
all the housework and ad- 
n are carried out by teams 
‘rs. And every delegate iS 
to be a volunteer. It is not 
to find an army major 
tatoes with a former Com- 
the wife of a mill owner 
ls and cleaning rooms, for 
e these contacts are re- 
or the program’s success. 
\ program is pretty simple. 
upon the “absolute stand- 
inesty, purity, unselfishness 
Nobody denies that all of 
s old as civilization, but 
VY none of them has ever 
d in a concerted way to 
s within and between na- 
\ leaders can cite instances 
political enemies or bitter 
industry foes sitting down 
work out solutions to their 
such things as these sound 
es to outsiders but it hap- 
day. Tetsu Katayama, Ja- 
postwar prime minister 
In front of the assembly 
at crimes committed by us 
neighbors”. A leading 
istrialist who had been im- 
the Nazis declared his 
be friends with a German, 
nan union official in the 


s made a special effort in 
ince the war, claims the 
hancellor Adenauer—and 
ice’s Schuman. 


TWO ON THE AISLE 
FOR WORSHIP 


BRITANNIA HEIGHTS, just outside 
Ottawa, has a Drive-In: Church Serv- 
ice. The local minister, the Rev. R. 
W. Armstrong could not bear to see 
the new auto theatre sitting idle on 
Sunday. Although he had two other 
congregations to look after each week, 
Mr. Armstrong went to the theatre 
owner and arranged to open it for a 
church service during summer months. 


The first service was held at 4.30 in 
the afternoon early in May. The pro- 
fessional choir of the CBC’s National 
Sunday Evening Hour attended. 
There were special soloists and the old 
familiar hymns were sung. The ser- 
mon was brief. Mr. Armstrong has 
continued this policy of lots of music 
and little preaching. 

The size of the congregation varies 
from week to week but on the whole it 
is well attended. The services have 
now been changed to nine o’clock in 
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the evening. Shut-ins and new Cana- 
dians who are not so familiar with our 
form of service are especially invited. 
Parents who have young children are 
asked to bring them just as they are 
without any fuss about proper cloth- 
ing. A collar and tie aren’t necessary 
either. 

There are two slogans the theatre 
parson uses to advantage—“If you 
drive on Sunday, drive to church” and 
“Return from your week-end outing in 
time for the Drive-In Service at 9.” 








Colours... for lasting beauty 


From linoleum floor to tinted ceiling beautiful colours enrich this 


modern home. Here we see, in textiles, leathers, plastics, paints, inks to 


make pictures like his possible, part of the wide variety of colours available 


to enhance the things we use and wear. 


Colours are chemicals. and modern use of these chemicals demands more 


than nature’s variety. High degrees of fastness and permanence are 


required. Better and faster application methods must be evolved to keep 


pace with modern demands of dyers, painters and printers. 


Canadian Industries Limited has gained an enviable reputation in 


meeting the colour needs of Canadian manufacturers 


both in variety 


and in dependability. In other fields of industry, too, 


C-1-L Chemicals help develop more efficient and economical 


production methods and processes 


newer 


and better products for Canadians. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AIAN INDUSTS 


C-/-L 
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3 attractive Colours 


BEAUTY and their ability to protect exterior 


weather and wear, 
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build 


use the new colours offer a whole host of decor- 
practically 


They can’t burn, rot 
painting 
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ns with other build- 
need 


Johns-Manville Cedar- 


ailable in wonderful new colours. Cedargrains 
cement — two 


never 


Mn 


ave an attractive, grained appear- 
and 


Then, too, Cedargrains are made 


out 
not visit your nearest J-M dealer 


actual samples of the new Cedar- 


grains? You'll agree they are the most beauti- 
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DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES * ROCK WOOL HOME INSULATION 


asbestos 
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REDTONE * GREENTONE * BROWNTONE 
GRAYTONE and DOVER WHITE 


TOP TOURIST ATTRACTION 


Half-a-Million Visitors Annv lly 
Is U.N. Record—More to C me 


NEARLY _half-a-million visitors a 
year show up at Lake Success and 
Flushing Meadow, the two-part inter- 
im headquarters of the United Na- 
tions, ranking them as top tourist at- 
tractions of New York State. 

Some come in starry-eyed wonder, 
some with religious fervor, others with 
a cynical attitude, but all are impressed 
with the tremendous problems the UN 
is facing, and with the international 
aspect of the organization, emphasized 
by the tasseled fezzes, pert berets, 
black homburgs, billowing saris, and 
every now and then the diplomatic 
garb of striped trousers and cutaways. 

The new 39-storey slender Secre- 
tariat Building in Manhattan over- 
looking the East River is scheduled 
for full occupancy this year and will 
be an added tourist attraction. Visitors 
to the metropolis may watch work- 
men’s progress on the modernistic 
marble, glass and aluminum structure 
from vantage points at the foot of 
42nd, 43rd and 44th streets. 

A feature of the startlingly modern 
new building will be complete air con- 
ditioning with variable temperature 
controls for each office—Scandinavi- 
ans and Arabs have widely different 
ideas about working temperatures! 
Electronic elevator control, automatic 
conveyors to all parts of the building, 
and movable office partitions are also 
innovations. The tourist who this sum- 
mer can view the building only from 
the outside probably will wonder 
about the aluminum grills in place of 
windows at the 6th, 16th and 28th 
floors. These floors house the build- 
ing’s intricate machinery and _ those 
who service it. The window glass is 
tinted green to modify the glare of the 
sun’s rays. The north and south walls 
are solid Vermont marble; the east and 
West walls seem to be entirely glass. 


For Every Need 

The completed group of buildings 
on the site will also include a General 
Assembly building and the Meeting 
Hall Area which will have three coun- 
cil chambers and 18 conference and 
committee rooms of varying sizes. 

It was five years ago this past April 
that representatives of the original 46 
countries met in the San Francisco 
Opera House and laid the foundation 
of the United Nations. Later a 
modern war-built manufacturing plant 
on Long Island, just beyond the New 
York City limits, was selected to 
house the Secretariat—administrative, 
professional and clerical staff—and 
the councils, until permanent head- 
quarters could be established. ‘Plen- 
ary,” that is, complete, sessions of the 
General Assembly are held in the for- 
mer New York World’s Fair Building 
at Flushing Meadow. 

Lake Success can be reached by 
Independent subway to 169th Street, 
Jamaica, where buses make hourly 


TRYGVE LIE: His Show Is P: 


connections; by Long Island R 

to Great Neck, where trains a 
by buses; or by car via the 

Central Parkway. The U.N. b 
at Flushing Meadow, open onli 
the General Assembly is in sess 
begins this year on Septembe 

can be reached by Flushing t 

the IRT lines, with bus connec 
or by car via the Grand Centra 
way, 


How to Book 


Most meetings of the various 
cils, agencies and the General 
bly are open to the public, but 1 
tions should be made by telep! 
mail because of the limited 
capacity of the various councl 
bers. This is especially impor! 
the case of groups. Requests 
be addressed to the Admissior 
of the United Nations at Lake S 


A vivid splash of color is | 
in front of each of the two b 
when meetings are in session 
red, green, blue, and yellow 
flags of the member nations \ 
from 59 flagpoles—the numbc 
tions now holding membershi 

Directional signs in the 
are in French, the traditional 
of diplomacy, and in English, 
most diplomats today. Meals 
freshments are available in 
cious cafeteria and in the 
dining room (if you can get a 
to invite you!) at Lake Succe 
teria service 1s also provided 
ing when the Assembly is in 

The Assembly Hall at 
Meadow and the smaller 
chambers at Lake Success are 
ed and furnished in similar 
Seats for spectators, upholste 
soft brick-red, are modern 1 
and raised so that each onloc 
see all that’s going on. Each 
and each visitor 1s provided 
headset and small radio, on \ 
can select any one of 5 langu 
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RUGBY KICKS OFF AGAIN 


Give the Grey Cup Back to Amateurs 
Predicting This Year’s Winners 


A Pl 
out 
most 
serlo 
are 
acros 
hock 
could 
those 
Satur 
M 
rugb\ 


the s 


—wWwas 


Big 

the 

ORFI 
It 


would 
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ITY good case could be made 
rugby as Canada’s currently 
ypular team sport. Its only 
ival is hockey, and while there 
oubtedly more hockey clubs 
he country, no two amateur 
teams, in non-finals play, 
issibly draw crowds equal to 
ich will flood our stadia every 
this Fall. 
important bit of pre-season 
ws—though it didn’t make 
h that a few other items did 
ie virtual purchase by the 
‘s Toronto Argonauts, of 
nv Beach franchise in the 


announced that the Beaches 
rry on with business as usual. 
irry on, but it won't be quite 
The truth of the matter 
ey'll be merely a farm club 
\rgos. Their coach, Ted Mor- 
ed the parent club last year. 
the trend, mentioned here a 
ks ago, continues. The Big 
d to a very s‘ightly lesser 
© Western Interprovincial, 
icreasingly big-time and pro- 
while the ORFU, the 
and the intermediate loops 
and farther back. 
ears inevitabie that the two 
cults must, before very long, 
leir claim to the Grey Cup, 
to the amateurs, and turn 
ro, probably with an across- 
tie-up. The eastern clubs 
liv farms for the National 
YW. 
enificant that Steve Owen, 
the New York Giants, who 
le exhibition season against 
hriders in Ottawa, professed 
\usiastic about the Canadian 
d at the same time baffled 
iting downfield blocking. 
compromise or two, the 
soon be playing under 
ules. 


F: Even for non-final play, 


IF THE big shots were to abdicate 
gracefully from annual competition 
for Lord Grey’s bauble, the results 
might be very salutory indeed in their 
effect on Canadian rugby. 

The ORFU would be in the hunt 
for it from the first. Then there are at 
least a couple of intermediate leagues 
which might ask for senior rating and 
take up the cudgels. And on top of 
that, the colleges, who once went so 
far as to win the cup from time to 
time, might well deal themselves back 
in. 

In short, the game of Canadian 
rugby would be given back to the 
Canadians. 


CHANGE THE SEASON? 


LACROSSE, which once drew crowds 
comparable to those which today turn 
out for the big rugby games, now at- 
tracts throngs roughly equal to those 
which attend a good street-corner fist 
fight. 

The reason, according to some ex- 
perts, is that it’s too hot in the sum- 
mertime to watch an indoor sport, 
which lacrosse has become. 

The answer: to revert to the old 
outdoor game and rules, or to play in 
the fall and winter. The latter would 
appear to be the more practical. 


PREDICTION 


AFTER this department’s stunning 
success in predicting the winner of 
last year’s East-West final (our choice 
didn’t win, but he was a very close 
second) it would seem in order to 
take a look at the field as this season 
commences, and pass on to our read- 
ers the probable order of finish in the 
various leagues. 

The task is not easy, mainly due to 
the uncertain quality of the U.S. im- 
ports. They're always actual or poten- 
tial all-Americans on paper, but fre- 
quently palookas on the field. And the 
ability of imported coaches to teach a 
game they’ve never played, or even 


—Gordon Jarrett 


Saturday’s crowds fill the stadia. 
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FALL MEETING 


Sept. 9th to 25th 


ADMISSION 


Castern Entrance 
Grandstand 


Government Tax Extra 


Ist RACE STARTS AT 2.00 P.M. 


Public parking at east end of grounds 
off Queen St. 


Col. K. R. Marshall 
Presidert 


Palmer Wright 
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Eagle esa Star 
Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 
of Glasgow, Scotland 
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The 
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Fire Insurance Company 
e 
Security National 


Insurance Company 


» 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street e Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 
for Canada Manager 
BRANCH OFFICES— Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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The hospitality of our golf courses greatly aids 
our tourist business. The resort areas of the Prov- 
ince provide some of the finest courses in the world. 
Tourists mean so much to everyone’s prosperity. 


Let's all be good hosts, and help our visitors enjoy 
themselves. John Labatt Limited. 


fre SK 5, 


FOR 
GOLFERS 





BREWERS SINCE (832 









GRENFELL 


RAINCOATS 
GOLF JACKETS 
SPORTSWEAR 


Grenfell Cloth is avail- 
able in Canada only in 
Garments made by 


DEACON BROTHERS Limited, Belleville, Ontario 





seen played, must be considered at the 
best questionable. 

In the West, Calgary and Regina 
staged a photo-finish last year, and 
should do it again this year. Just to 
keep things honest, we'll switch the 
order. Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg. 

In the Big Four, Montreal and 
Ottawa staged, etc. Just to keep things, 
etc. Ottawa, Montreal, Hamilton, 
Argos. 

In the ORFU, it was Hamilton 
and Sarnia who staged, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, the Tigers are no longer with 
us, so it’s Sarnia, Windsor, and Argo- 
naut B. 

That straightens out the question of 
who’s going to win in the three 
leagues, but it stiil leaves the play-offs. 
The eastern final between the ORFU 
and the Big Four shouldn't tax the 
powers of prognostication of the most 
obtuse. The Ontario chaps will be on 
the wrong end of what are sometimes 
termed “prohibitive” odds. In other 
words, even their own mothers would 
not be found dead betting on them. 

In a pre-season game, Hamilton de- 
feated Sarnia by a neat 57-0. That 
ought to be an indicator. 

The Grey Cup is a horse of another 
color, as they say. Before the exhibi- 
tion game season got under way, the 
experts were reasonably solid for the 
East. But after the proud and cham- 
pion Montreal Alouettes went West in 
more ways than one, the hedging be- 
gan. 

Calgary defeated the Larks, and so 
did Edmonton. Regina and Winnipeg 
didn’t have the opportunity. It has 
been said that the Westerners were in 
better training. Something like that is 
always said, but the scores stand. 

Just on the performances, it looks 
from here like a Western year, and 
that’s a very good thing too. Calgary’s 
win the year before last did wonders 
for the game, and a repeat this year 
would cinch it. 


NEW CHAMPS 


THE International Amateur Boxing 
Association has announced the institu- 
tion of two new weight classifications. 
They are the Light Welterweight, at 
140 pounds, and the Light Middle- 
weight, at 15612. 

Thus Canada will have, some time 
soon, two new amateur champions. 
The funny thing is that not one out of 
a hundred Canadians could name the 
country’s professional champions at 
the eight present weight classifications. 
And it’s a safe bet that nobody, except 
amateur officials, could name the pres- 
ent amateur champions. 


TO THE LADIES 


THE attention of Canada’s lady base- 
ball players is respectfully called to 
the recent singular occurrence in the 
Class “B” Florida_ International 
League. 

The Fort Lauderdale club (the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs train at Fort 
Lauderdale) attempted to purchase 
the contract of Dorothy Kamenshek 
of the All-American Girls’ Baseball 
League. 

The deal did not go through. First- 
baseman Kamenshek’s own club 
would not re'ease her. Too valuable. 

—Kim Mcllroy 
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Two Cheese Sandwiches 


by Stuart Trueman 


\ .-WS despatch from a national 
convention says: “The future 
inada’s cheese industry de- 
to a great extent on whether 
is a Canadian, will eat the 

ent of two cheese sand- 
a week. Surely this is not 
7 a favor to ask.” 





me, no: of course it isn’t. 
promise which day each 
t will be, but I will certainly 
ose two sandwiches eaten if 
increase the home cheese 
to 91,006,000 pounds a 
is the despatch says, and 
industry will 
have to worry very much 
the outlook beyond our own 


the cheese 


\! AFRAID, though, that I will 
to worry about my own bor- 
de [hey have been expanding 
since the day I first realized 
eating habits, which were 
keeping me alive, were serv- 
useful purpose. Instead of 
eating to stay 
| should have been 
to keep the coun- 
sperous whether I 

not. 


truth came to me 


| heard a fisheries 
ng expert say on 
lio that his indus- 
d be saved if I 


eat three more 
a s of fish every 
Surely, he added, 


is not too big a 


to ask of a public-spirited 


ediately I arranged for my 
old to get public-spirited. It 
We just cut out bacon 


tc akfast and had fried smelt 
: But then a hog marketing 
z eX called over the radio that if 

d just eat four extra pounds 


con every year Canada 

have to worry about the 
British orders. So we put 
on back on the menu, and 


se We left the fish there too, 


tees eee 














because it was no good to be half 
public-spirited. 


As the months went by, and 
word got around among the other 
marketing experts that I was clean- 
ing up the fish and bacon surpluses 
and might as well be working on 
theirs too in my spare time, the 
urgent appeals came thick and fast 
for me to eat more and oftener. | 
added an extra dish of oatmeal at 
breakfast to help out the Western 
farmers, an extra glass of milk so 
the cows wouldn’t burst, and an 
extra fried egg to stabilize the 
Rhode Island Reds. (In case you 
are wondering, as I did, whether 
they should be put 
through a loyalt» check 
first, they are not Com- 
munists. They 
baseball team.) 


are a 


We were puzzled at 
first about how to use up 
the extra butter we 
agreed to eat, until it 
struck me we should be 
eating an extra potato o1 
two every meal to help 
out the New Brunswick 
growers, who have 
shown enough initiative to raise too 
many potatoes but not enough to 
hire propagandists to urge me to 
eat them up. Nothing goes better 
than butter, and 


with potatoes 


Vice Versa. 


| DON’T know just where on my 
schedule I'll be able to work in 
those two cheese sandwiches, un- 
less perhaps around 11 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, when, I see, 
I have a free hour after eating two 
>pples to save Nova Scotia or- 
chardists. 

It would be appreciated if the 
marketing experts, as a reciprocal 
gesture to save me, would suggest 
something sometime that I can 
drop out of my menu. At least they 
could walk down the hall in Ottawa 
and ask those fellows in the federal 
health department to stop urging 
me to follow a sensible moderate 
diet for the sake of the nation’s 
physical fitness. 
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a Craven A 


for extra 
b pleasure 










CRAVEN 
PLAIN— 


_ will not affect 
mA the throat J 


same fine quality ‘ 
as Craven ‘A’. he 
~ 
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To me, the world-famous quality of Craven 
‘A’ means an extra-special kind of smoking 
pleasure—cool to the tongue—kind to the 
throat—delightful! I choose Craven ‘A’ 
simply because they’re the most thoroughly \ 
enjoyable of all cigarettes—and I’ve tried \ 






them all! a 
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vacation in the beautiful romantic 
Quebec. When the days are 


with the many colored mantle of 


Province de 
bright 
the autumn foliage, and the nights are 
cool and refreshing You will be wel- 
comed with old-time hospitality in the 


comfortable modern inns and hotels of 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


ur vacation, or for in- 

n concerning the unsurpassed tn- 
sirid. Pportunities in ur province, urite 
Publicity Burea 
hed City Ca 


Neu York 


/ help planning 











HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 





And with 


f SPUN ROCK WOOL 


shipment 


st waiting to be delivered 
YOUR home? Brother, 
vou're not enjoying life! 
Buck up and order forty 
vs ft vel that thi usand 
square feet of thin plaster 


etling with a full four inch 
KESS Then boast to 


your neighbours how cozy 
vour home ts, and what a 
Send 


] } 
mple and folder 


thrifty guy you are 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD ONTARIO 


Represented by 
ASBESTOS LIMITED 


1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 








HOW TO AMEND OUR CONSTITUTION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
existing constituencies may be group- 
ed in electoral districts to elect a 
total of one hundred delegates, 
comprised of thirty from Ontario, 
twenty-five from Quebec, twenty from 


the three prairie provinces, twelve 


from. British Columbia and_ the 
Yukon, eleven trom Nova_ Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince’ Ed- 
ward Island, and two trom New- 


foundland. These proportions are an 
approximation of the present represen- 
tation of the people in the House otf 
Commons according to provinces, but 
there is a case to be made for an equal 


representation of provinces or geo- 
graphical areas. 
Not less than two delegates may 


be elected from a single electoral dis- 
trict. Any elector may be a candidate 
who has been nominated in writing 
signed by fifty electors in rural dis- 
tricts and one hundred electors in an 
urban district. Members of Parlia- 
ment and of Legislatures, Senators, 
Ministers of governments, as well as 
nominees of labor unions, farmers’ 
groups, universities, Boards of Trade 
and other societies are eligible as can- 
didates, if they comply with the nom- 
ination requirements. All elected dele- 
gates have the same status in the As- 
sembly. Since this Assembly has no 
duties nor privileges except the as- 
signed function, no patronage to dis- 
pense and only a very modest remu- 
neration, it may be expected that the 
candidates will be persons competent 
and willing to undertake these duties. 

If the practical politician interrupts 
at this point to say that Quebec will 
never collaborate in such an enterprise 
unless assured in advance of the in- 
violability of its constitutional privi- 
leges, there is a ready answer. If 
such an assurance is desired, it can 
be easily and will be readily given. 
The statute creating the Assembly may 
reserve the assurances given to our 
compatriots by the Constitutional Acts 
ot 1774 and 1791 from derogation 
and declare that these are to be writ- 
ten into the new constitution as an es- 


sential part 


Steering Committee 


In the statute, the Governor-Gener- 
al may be named Honorary President 
and the Speaker of the Senate may be 
Permanent Chairman of the Assembly. 
The Clerk of the Assembly should 
also be named in the statute. All other 
officers, including the President and 
his Executive Committee, may be 
elected by the Assembly when it meets 
The Executive Committee will appoint 
the Chairmen of the Committees and 
will engage all experts needed to serve 
the committees; it will act as a “steer- 
ing” and managing committee for the 
Assembly. Committees of the Assem- 
bly may hear witnesses and receive 
briefs from interested persons. 

The constitution so drafted will con- 
tain provisions for its own amendment 
from time to time: it will also fix a 


date for the coming into force of the 
instrument, subject to adoption by the 
people of Canada by affirmative vote 
upon a referendum of the question 
to the electors. That referendum may 
be provided for in the original statute 
Assembly. 


When the 


creating the 


draft constitution has been approved 
by the electors, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment may repeal all constitutional acts 
of that Parliament in force in Canada, 
such repeal to be effective on the day 
on which the new constitution takes 
effect according to its own terms. 
The Party Place 

he political parties in Canada may, 
and no doubt will nominate candidates 
for election as delegates to the As- 
sembly, but it will be quite impossible 
for such parties to dominate the As- 
sembly as they do the House of Com- 
mons and the legislatures. Only non- 
partisan policies and personal compe- 
tence will win election as delegates to 
such an Assembly. But when the con- 
stitution has been drafted and offered 
for public approval by majority vote 
of the Assembly, party attitudes to- 
ward the approval or rejection of the 
draft would then be natural, proper 
and desirable. The fate of the party 
would no doubt be at stake on such an 
issue. 

Everywhere in the world of today, 
government is the most important and 
unsolved problem of social and econ- 
omic order: in Canada it 1s almost 
totally neglected. 


Our constitutional 





scholars have concerned themselves 
heretofore principally in the discus. 
sion of an evolving Canadian juto. 
nomy and with jurisdictional dis jutes 
between Dominion and Provinces. The 
theory and instrumentalities of Goy.- 
ernment are ours by adoption and jmi- 
tation, and almost no original or con- 
structive writing has been done 
on by Canadian 
has done better. 


Mere- 
scholars. Australia 


No doubt, most Canadians 


eve 
themselves well-governed, and our 
statesmen and political leaders are not 
without honor in their own country 
as Well as abroad. All this does not ex. 
cuse us from using our best. brains 


to establish in Canada the instrumen- 
talities of government suited to Cana- 
da’s particular needs and to adjust the 
distribution of executive power and 
legislative power so as to contribute 
to the strength of Canadian demo- 
cracy, at home and in external rela- 
tions. Constitutional theory and con- 
stitutional law, still only distantly re- 
lated, must be brought closer toget 
those principles in which we helieve 
must be stated for the record and giy- 
en the machinery for their maximum 
fulfillment. ‘ 





Common men still long tor the 
“leader”, and when he appears the, 
endow him with super-human qualities 
of understanding and wisdom. It is 
an illusion as old as man, but still an 
illusion. The age-old choice of govern- 
ment by men or by the rule of law 
is still the essence of the constitutional 


crisis in 1950 (see Front Pave) 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
would be to give themselves away. 
But they manage to collect enough to 
support their families and their work 
and to travel in very fair comfort. It 
must involve a pretty fair toll on the 
suckers who get caught in these or- 
ganizations. 

In recent years the Communists 
have had many disappointments and 
frustrations, not the least of which was 
the reception they got from the recent- 
ly arrived DP’s. It would be miracu- 
lous if a number of Russian agents 
had not slipped through the Canadian 
attempt at screening among the thou- 
sands of DP’s admitted since the war. 
Indeed, one Red Army lieutenant was 
discovered and expelled not long after 
his arrival in this country. There are 
probably some others who have not 
yet been discovered. But the Com- 
munist attempt to get mass recruits 
from the DP’s has been a dismal 
failure. 

Typical was the incident at Tim- 
mins not long after a large group of 
UF immigrants had arrived there for 
work. A Communist Ukrainian speak- 
er was sent to address the Ukrainian 
contingent, and he started telling them 
in their own language how wonderful 
everything was in the Soviet Ukraine. 
Many of the new arrivals had seen the 
Soviet Ukraine for themselves. They 
listened for as long as they could, and 
then started to protest. The strong 
arm boys then got to work. The new 


arrivals defended themselves and the 
evening ended with a glorious Donny- 
brook. Similar incidents were repeated 
in Edmonton and elsewhere 

The local Communists soon chang- 
ed their line and started denouncing 
the DP arrivals as “fascists.” 

I've said nothing here about the 
more-publicized Communist rackets 
such as the “Canadian 
gress” and the attempts to dominate 
certain labor unions. The “Peace 
Congress” is as good an example 4s 
you'll find of how a Communist m- 
nority can dominate a body of well: 


Peace 


meaning citizens. Most of its adher- 

‘ : ¢ rd 
ents are not Communists, but the hard 
Communist core is in a position ol 


complete control and everything the 
Congress does is straight down the 
party line dictated direct from the 
Cominform headquarters. 


Purge by Labor 


The purging of the labor unions Is 
well known. Both the CCI id the 
TLC have been doing a good jb. and 
with the aid of continued blicit 
the loyal unionists can proba!’ look 
after themselves. 

No one should dismiss the Com 
munist menace in this country. The 
local Communists are not party, 
they are not mere adherents of @ 
creed: they are a conspIrss be 
they're nothing to scream about. It's 
better to watch them and make sure 


we know what they are up lv. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET 
IS TWENTY 


BLOCKINGHAM Palace no_ longer 
teen-aged Princess. Princess 

\I iret. celebrated her twentieth 
urthday last month. Children of 
are entitled to their own 
holds when they become 18, a 


yn that has been observed by 

of Their Majesties’ daughters. 

} ss Elizabeth did not establish a 
te household until her marriage. 


ording to her former governess. 





\ n Crawford, Princess Mar- 
sa lively and colortul voung 
both witty and brilliant. And 
rse all her comings and goings 
| object of closest scrutiny and 
ition in the press. Almost every 

| man in her circle has been 
? | ved by the gossips as a possible 
j d 
| il of her twentieth birthday 
; to new intensity speculation 
a ossible romance Newspapers 
| t hesitate to drag out and dust 
old legend—that girls born in 
2 » Castle. marry, or at least be- 
e iged, by the time thev are 20 
5 M et Was born in the gloomy old 
i e. the family estate of her 
S mother. But if Glamis tradi- 
holds good, Buckingham 
d r S maintaining official silence 
if of course, is Margaret. 
1e Princess carries an increasing 
re imber of the Royal Family's 
2 She does her share of official 
s. Inspections, ship launchings, 
the rest of the official cere 
to which Royalty lends. its 
is 
he nly while the second daughter 
nd House of Windsor remains un- 
itl her youth and gatety make 
ok D ham Palace a very human. 
tht place 
HRi! PRINCESS MARGARET 
P iphed for her twentieth birth- 
the Picture Gallery at Buck 
ure Palace. Her full-skirted white 


ess IS decorated with a shower 
pink and white satin roses. 
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by Bernice Coffey 


“EM NOT an especially shrewd judge 
x { 


of characte Sale woman whose 
work Crings her into close contact 
with many people, “but I have a little 
Vardstick which works” remarkably 
We ] ask myself “Would vou leave 
this person alone in a room where a 
confidential letter of yours lav face up 
on a desk isn't very hard. depend- 
in Te s to find the answer 
to st another question, ‘What degree 
Of confidence can you place in this 


person's integrity or good manners?’ In 





n experience rity. and good 
manners go together. 

Elaborate forms of etiquette, as 
formalized as. the Chinese theatre 


where every movement has meaning 


for the inttuated, have become extinct 
because there is no place for them. 
oda\ Tew people are inclined to 


spend much time worrving about how 





m cards a married woman should 
c Whe cal e upon a household 
omposed of man and wife, one 
married and two unmarried daughters 


Modes in Manners 


1 


Etiqt ette books published as late as 


re almost as “quaint” as old 
recipe books which make nonchalant 


mention of eces by the dozen, butter 


by the pound. Books of manners used 











( ye written on the comfortable as- 
Sumption that lite is indeed beautiful, 
ed and moneved. Their main 
1 CuOr wus not to guide those al- 
ready securely established within the 
eireles ep ded as local Society, but 
to tc Ose who hoped to make 
the Way nto such a group. Most 
KS ¢ Nis ture were 
( ( rt or] le 
\ ol 
g of correct Dde- 
lcir entertainment 
C SC or otherwise 
I s t <I e | e Deen 
v oOtmne Ol COUFSe 
Lord Chesterfiel 
( } C inished yut 
» such n ters 1S T 
i ( Die 
! Ss S ead Ss much S 


MAKE-UP should be a private affair. 


How Good Are Your Manners? 





ever. “Vogue's Book of Etiquette,” a 
large and imposing volume of 658 
pages, made its appearance not long 
ago. So, too, did Canada’s only book 
on this subject, “Etiquette in Canada,” 
by Mrs. Gertrude Pringle (McClel- 
land and Stewart). 


Simpler Approach 


These books and many _ others 
Written specially for brides, teen- 
agers, Career women, and so on—do 
not throw as much emphasis on ritu- 
als and forms as did their predeces- 
sors. However, all etiquette books, 
whether spang fresh from the presses 
or of an older vintage, have one thing 
in cOmmon—all are based on the 
premise that socially acceptable be- 
havior springs directly from consider- 
ation of others. 

It is as true today that lack of good 
manners is a serious handicap—not 
only socially but in business 

Marie L. Carney, author of “Eti- 
guette in Business” (McGraw-Hill) 
tells of an employee lunching in his 
company’s cafeteria. The table to 
which he carried his trav had not been 
cleared. He stacked the used dishes on 
a tray. looked about for a place to put 
them and found it—in front of a girl 
seated at another table. His action was 
observed by his chief who was con- 
sidering him for a promotion that 
would bring him into contact with the 
firm’s customers. He didn’t get the 
promotion. 


Public Relations 


Business men are keenly aware of 
the value of courtesy in all business 
relations—between employee and em- 
ployee, employee and customer. It be- 
comes increasingly apparent that the 
fate of many an_ enterprise rests 
squarely in the hands of those em- 
ploy ees Who meet the public the re- 
ceptionist, the switchboard operator, 
the man and woman on the other side 
of the counter. 

Large department stores do not 


underestimate the importance of be- 
] 


havior. Before new emplovees are al- 





POISE helps in business, social life. 








—Photos by M 


KNOWING HOW 0 accept courtesies gracefully is art of most charming wom 


lowed to come face-to-face with a cus- 
tomer they are briefed thoroughly in 
this important aspect of their work. 
Astute employee counsellors do not 
lay down the law—they find the les- 
sons more effective if they point the 
way, then let the empioyee learn by 
experience that politeness and poise 
make a job enjoyable, less tiring. 
Incidentally, we have it on good 
authority that “May I help you?” no 
longer is regarded as the ideal saluta- 
tion. When shopping today you are 
more apt to receive a courteous 
“Good morning” or “Good afternoon” 
from whoever is behind the counter. 
The Bell Telephone Company un- 
derstandably puts high value on good 
enunciation, a pleasant voice and good 


telephone manners. Its own employ- 


ees rate high in all three. The con 
pany also is interested in promoti 
the best use of its service by means « 
educational material, such as soui 


films, which it makes available to 
terested firms. 

And what of the small courte 
between men and women? There 
those who claim that many civil 
have withered on the vine bec: 
women have forgotten how to acc 
them gracefully. Some men will 
they would like to proffer these c 
tesies but are too often rebuffed 
embarrassed by too much fem! 
self-sufficiency. 

Perhaps it is time we, as won 
made a deliberate effort to learn ¢ 
the things our mothers and g! 
mothers seemed to know instincti) 
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A Manners Quiz 


WHAT IS THE STATE of your man 
ners? Correct answer to some ques- 
tions in the following quiz is just a 
matter of good sense, or good man- 
ners. Others depend on knowledge of 
custom or protocol. Here's how to rate 
yourself: A score below 60 per cent 
calls for some brushing up; 70. per 
cent shows a commendable amount of 
savvy. An over 90 score indicates that 
if you make a mistake there’s no 
excuse for it—you know better! 

(1) Jane Smith, née Brown, has 
just got a divorce from John Smith. 
How should she be known in future? 

5 points. 
Mrs. John Smith 
Mrs. Jane Smith 
Mrs. Brown Smith 


(2) We're being rather roug! 
John Smith, but let us suppose he 
left this world. How should lett 
Jane, the widow, be addressed? 
10 points. 

Mrs. John Smith 
Mrs. Jane Smith 
Mrs. Brown Smith 

(3) You are sending birthday 
ings to your niece, Mary, age 
How will you address the enve 

10 points. 

(4) There are three sons 1 
Smith family. Kenneth is going 0 
Michael is in high school. Paul 
to college. According to the rule 
custom, how should letters be 
dressed to them? 15 point 

(5) A young lady and her 
formed escort have just arrived 
service dance being held in the 
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Ontario 
Ladies 


Ollege 


WHITSY, ONTARIO 
A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
Household Science (die- 
tetics), Secretarial 
Science, Speech Arts and 
Drama. Valuable en- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 
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‘eal Beauty Salon 


W. O. WIEGAND 


P manent Waving : Beauty Culture 


Hair Goods 


58 LOOR ST. WEST 
T ‘ONTO KI. 1293 
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GOLD MEDALIST 
DIPLOMIST 


mental mess. What is the first thing 
the escort should do? .... /0 points. 

(6) Mr. and Mrs. Smith are enter- 
taining a group -of friends at their 
home. Some of them have not met 
before. What, if anything, is wrong 
with these introductions? .... /0 
points. 

(a) “Mary, this is Paul.” 
(b) “This is Mr. Brown 
of Imperial Oil.” 

(7) At the theatre, who follows the 
usher down the aisle—the lady or her 
escort? Who tollows the headwaiter as 
he ushers a lady and her escort to a 
table? .... 70 points. 

(8) Mrs. Smith has consented to 
come and speak to your club. Name 
at least three courtesies she should 
receive... . /0 points. 

(9) Let’s suppose you are in charge 
of arrangements for a formal dinner 
at which the Lieutenant Governors of 
ail 10 provinces will be present. How 
would you seat them according to 
precedence? (It is not difficult if you 
remember your Canadian history.) 

10 points. 

(10) There are two styles of using 
knife and fork—the so-called Euro- 
pean or English manner, and _ the 


American manner in which fork is 
shifted to right hand. Which is 


correct? .... 10 points. 
Answers to Quiz 


(1) Mrs. Brown Smith. 

(2) Mrs. John Smith. 

(3) It's Mary Smith until she is 14. 
Then she is given the title Miss Mary 
Smith. 

(4) Kenneth’s mail is addressed to 
Master Kenneth Smith until he is 12. 
Michael Smith is correct while Mi- 
chael is at high school. Paul became 
Mr. Paul Smith when he went to 
college. 

(5) Introduce the lady he is escort- 
ing to the commanding officer and 
his lady, and pay his respects to them. 

(6) (a) Without surnames it is not 
a proper introduction. (b) Never re- 
fer to a business or occupation when 
making an 
course, the meeting is a business one. 

(7) The woman follows immediate- 
lv after the usher or headwaiter. 

(8) (a) An official letter express- 
ing the club’s pleasure and anticipa- 


introduction—unless, of 


tion of her visit; () transportation to 





“When | Was One-and-Twenty” 


“WHEN 7 was one-and-twenty” 
I heard a Sage declare 
“Neglect vour table manners, 
But don't neglect vour hair 
For once you start to lose it 
‘Twill brine you endless woe 
But 1 was one-and-twenty: 


Sophisticated Joe. 


“When I was one-and-twenty” 
I heard the same man say: 
“The lad whose hair's abundant 
Has women night and day; 

But once he starts to lose it 
They hid him quick adieu.” 
Now I am eight-and thirty... . 


And is it ever true! 





and from the meeting; (c) president 
or other official ready to greet her 
immediately on arrival; (d) to be 
thanked for coming; (e) flowers in 
her room if she is from out-of-town; 
(f) arrangements for her comfort and 
entertainment if she is from out-of- 
town; (g) a letter within a week 
expressing the club’s appreciation of 
her visit. 

(9) The distinguished guests would 
be seated in the following order: 
The Lieutenant Governor of Ontario 
The Lieutenant Governor of Quebec 
The Lieutenant Nova 

Scotia 


Governor of 
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The Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick 


The Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba 


The Lieutenant Governor of British 
Columbia 
The Lieutenant Governor of Prince 


Edward Island 


The Lieutenant Governor of Sas- 
katchewan 

he Lieutenant Governor of Alberta 
The Lieutenant Governor of New- 


foundland. 

In other words, they are seated in 
the order in which their provinces 
joined Confederation. 

(10) Both. 





Li tee (aden’s 


bewitching new color 





your nails.. 





You touch it to your lips, your cheeks, 

.and something wonderful 
happens! An unprecedented color... 
with a wild sweetness. The lipstick 

is pure cream in texture. The specially- 
perfected nail lacquer stays 


on and on and on! 





Lipstick, 1.75 
Nail Lacquer, 1.25 


Cream Rouge, 1.75 


Lagehth faadenw 
SIMPSON'S TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


Charming secluded location. 


HYland 6704 





Taveroft Junior School——— 


York Mills, Ont. 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


Nursery—Kindergarten—Grades | to IV. 


Homelike Atmosphere—High Academic Standing 


Individualized instruction and Guidance 


54 Plymbridge Road 


MRS. MARGARET ROSTANCE—MISS HEYGATE-WYATT 
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Makers of Gamous Biscuits | 
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Reserve Now for Fall Planting 


FAST GROWING 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


s when shipped—planted 
é t part 25 tor 83.98 
Giant Exhibition Peonies, red, white 
k. 4 for S189 
Gorgeous assorted colours, large 
Darwin Tulip Bulbs—25 for $1.79 
100 tor 86.95 
Apple trees, MacIntosh, Spy of De 





ous 4 ft. high, 4 for $1.98 
Free Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
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CREAMED CHICKEN with sherry, served in tart shells. (Recipe on this page.) 


Concerning Food: 


SOMETHING SPECIAL 


THERE'S usually one main dish vou 
make rather well and without much 
eftort 
quests to make more of the same. 
We're referring to day-in-day-out lun- 
cheon dishes like rich, cheesy maca- 
roni, mushroom soufflé. omelet. welsh 
rarebit. clam chowder or whatever 
happens to be the spécialite de la 


probably because of re- 


maison 

If vou would like to add one or so 
ideas to your repertoire here are some 
main dish recipes, both original and 
swapped. which may appeal to you. 


Baked Salmon Sandwich 


Drain juice from one 7 oz. tin red 
salmon into measuring cup. Add milk 
to make '2 cup. Heat | tin condensed 
cream of celery soup with the meas- 
ured juice and milk. Set aside. Butter 
a shallow bake dish (10x 6x 2) and 

| Break 


in it n slices ot bread 
up salmon and pile half on each slice 


In it place 
x bread. Beai | egg until light. Pour 
some hot soup into it, mix and return 


to remainder of soup. Pour half soup 


egg mixture over salmon, place 2 
slices bread on top of salmon (sand- 
wich fashion) and pour remainder ot 
Sprinkle with 1 3 


soup over bread 


cup grated cheese 


Bake in 350° F. oven 20-25 min 
utes. Brown cheese under broiler tt 
necessary lo serve. cut each sand- 


wich in half. Four servings. Delicious 
with cucumber-in-vinegar and potato 


chips 


t 


Frankfurters de Luxe 


Cook | to cups canned toma 
toes with | large peeled and sliced 
onion until onion is tender. Add 

cup pickle relish and | tsp. prepared 


mustard. Salt and pepper to taste 


Part 2 

Arrange the 
frankfurters (about 2 per person) in 
a bake dish (6 x 10 x 2). Cut each 


desired number of 


frank almost through and spread open. 
Insert pieces of yellow process cheese 
in slit. Cover with tomato mixture. 
Bake in 375° F. oven tor 20 minutes, 
or until cheese is melted and the mix- 
ture bubbly. Serve with homemade 


bread and coleslaw. 


Chicken Tarts 


1 10 oz. tin condensed cream 

of chicken soup 

cup milk 

cups diced cooked chicken or 

16 oz. tin boneless chicken 

'2 cup cooked ham cut in thin 
Strips 


= KN 


1 10 0z. tin canned mushrooms 
drained 
2 tbsp. sherry 
Heat soup in top part of double 
boiler. Add remaining ingredients, stil 
gently and heat thoroughly. Taste and 
reseason. Serve very hot in) warm 
tart shells. Allow 2 tarts per person. 
Four servings. Chicken tarts plus a 
bowl of salad greens, raw relishes. 
pickled peaches and hot rolls would 


make an excellent bridge luncheon 


Cheese and Corn Chowder 


2 thsp. butter or margarine 
cup minced onion 


2 te 


cup diced celery 

2 cups peeled diced raw pota- 
toes 

2 cups boiling water 

Place these ingredients in kettle. 


Cover and cook until potatoes are 
tende! Add 
- cups (20 oz. tin) cream style 
corn 
2 cups milk 
3 tsp salt 


isp. pepper 
2 cup erated vellow cheese 
Reheat. stirring until cheese melts 
Add 1 tbsp. chopped parsley. Taste 


M. F. 


and reseason. Serves 6. 


@ With corn in season, remember the 
kitchen tongs for deft handling of hot 
foods. Keep them at hand all year 
around. Useful in turning chops, meat 
patties. Also to lower frozen vege- 
tables into boiling water—no splash. 
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CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


ROGER 
GALLET 





Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 


Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement, 
love and beauty. You'll like 


double 


it because it’s lasting 
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STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM is not a 
freckle cream but also a beautify 1 
bleaching cream. It makes the skin look | 

feel softer, smoother. Thousands ot 
and young women use it for a more rt 
and appealing skin. Over 30 million jar 


been purchased by enthusiastic users! G 


jar day at all drug and cosmetc c 
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DR. FLORA LITTLE 


other and father were do- 
y work. She grew up 
en came to University of 


vrind 


through arduous 


purses leading to an MD. At Univer- 


hy she met 
budent. Llew 


int to 
e Went 


another young medical 
Little. After graduation 


formosa to visit her. A 


with a minimum of equipment, gave 
him a transfusion of her own blood. 
Now that boy is a healthy sophomore 
at University of Toronto. 

Almost all of the thirties they spent 
in Formosa at the Missionary Hospi- 
tal. Their three other children were 
born there. Flora Little says, “I just 
looked after my family.” [his meant 
managing the home, caring for the 
children, teaching them. 

Somehow Dr. Flora found time to 
help with the work of the Mission: 
especially at first while Dr. Llew was 
learning the language. Both speak 
Amoyan Chinese (they were working 
mainly with Chinese people), although 
Dr. Llew seems prouder of his ability 
to get slippery pigeon’s eggs from A 
to B using only chopsticks. 

Hung Shingle 
In the heat of summer of 1939, as 


storm clouds of war piled up over the 
East, Dr. Flora brought her children 


ear later \ were married. back to Canada from Hong Kong. It 
Their first home was the medical was the fourth time she had semi- 
on at Matheson, Ontario, rough circled the globe with at least one 
ry to get around in. One day small child. Dr. Llew, then Superin- 
Dr ew was out on rounds, tendent of the Matilda General Hos- 
bab 10 had been ill, became pital in Hong Kong, followed in 1940. 
worse. His mother, alone and CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 
fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


They settled in Guelph, Ontario, his 
home town. 

Dr. Llew started to build up his 
practice. But Medical Missionaries are 
more likely to acquire debts than 
financial reserves, and it is costly to 
raise four children. So Dr. Flora 
Little hung out her shingle too. 

When Dr. Llew joined the Royal 
Canadian Navy in 1942, she took over 
his practice. He was for a time MOH 
at HMCS York in Toronto, then he 
Was appointed to do liaison work for 
our forces. This took him flying all 
around the world in a completely un- 
predictable manner. Main responsi- 
bility for his practice, their home and 
verv lively children was Dr. Flora’s. 
Her mother, Mrs. Gauld, a wondertu! 
lady then over 70, was major-domo 


ot the household. 


Community-Minded 

By time his war duties were over. 
Dr. Little found his practice bursting 
at the seams. Question of whether or 
not Dr. Flora would retire came up. 
She decided, “No, I love it too much.” 
So the large practice became two. Dr. 
Flora’s is devoted mainly to women 
and children. She is doctor for Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and for YWCA. 

Both of these busy people are deep- 
ly concerned with the affairs of their 
community. Dr. Llew, «although his 
practice is big, is on the City Council, 


Lhis beautilul chestertield may be ordered to your specilic requirements, 


vou of comtort as well as beauty. 


Est. 1883 


is active in many other community 
groups. So enthusiastic is he about his 
wife’s capabilities that he practically 
insisted she run for election to Board 
of Education in 1945. His fellow citi- 
zens took it from there. She was elect- 
ed with an overwhelming number of 
votes. Last year she was elected for 
her third term, this time as chairman. 


Full Day 

Dr. Flora starts out in the morning 
making her rounds at the Hospital. 
Then she does the family shopping. 
Her afternoons are taken up with 
patients visiting the office. Most eve- 
nings she has more office hours or a 
Board Meeting. Besides caring for 
the children’s health, encouraging their 
activities and hobbies, she helps them 
with their work when they need it. 
And she teaches regularly at Sunday 
School. 

All this requires exceptional organ- 
izing ability, but Dr. Flora Little has 
much more than that. She doesn’t 
worry about things unnecessarily. Her 
thinking is keen, to the point. After 
facing the fact of a problem she quiet- 
ly sets about solving it. She is small 
and slim, and wears her hair in a 
boyish bob. Her voice is pleasing and 
her laugh delightfully gay. 

In January a representative commit- 
tee of civic leaders named Dr. Flora 
Little “Guelph Citizen of the Year.” 

And Dr. Flora’s reaction? She was 
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truly astonished. She enjo\ 
that her family have teasin her, g 
says with a twinkle, “Th is t 
much fuss made about this haven 
done anything out of the or nary” 
That’s what she thinks. ; 
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WHAT happened to those ‘ints y 
bought in Paris last year Or tho 


litho pictures you got at a Ort 
petit-point piece your aun) sent as 


Christmas gift? If you have: ¢ frame 
them yet, you'll be intereste. ing ne 
line of Canadian-made fri: ies. The 
come in gilt, mahogany or ustels g 





tae oh leony 







GILT 





frames set off lovely pictur 


in all sorts of shapes and designs. } 
can even have a velvet mat for e 
elegance, if the picture is the kind tf 
will show up stunningly on velvet 


@ A good idea to keep your ¢ 
open tor something new in color 
Toronto firm is bringing out pa 
shades in cupboard accessories. Up 
the present you could only get cl 
blue, green, mauve. Now you'll hi 
your choice of lime, tearose or f 
blue. The garment bags will haveo 
trasting quilted panels s lime J 
taupe. These pastel shade will be! 


tured in the complete 2 of “ad 
sories; in shoe and laundry } 
hatboxes, and in the Koroseal cases 
hosiery, gloves, lingerie { cosmel 
@ Now you can clear | card t 
for cards and cache th drink 
pocket. Not yours. It’s ew writ 
styled by Toby, and it’s | our poe 
New card table covers s) rt four¢ 
holders. It’s a fact. 1 covers 
made of quilted Korose 1 wine, J 
grey or green; the four > ckets al 
Koroseal, too. Good ic) + to pret 
tipping your glass, isn't 
@® And now the carn! and ¢l 
about 


comes in small-fry siz 
inches long to be mo: precise 
a gay carousel mounte. on 4 
As the truck moves. <1 
revolves. For those w! are IN 
six years old, it isn’t h. J to pre 


car 


that you can hear sti g musi 
the horses go round a! ound. 


green and yellow plas! 
@ She walks! She bi \s! Dal 
an accomplished plasti purp ™ 
roguish look in her ec: She 
to life when the bulb «> the 
her rubber leash is pre -d. A ¢ 
toy, but adults will be sarmed | 
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with the gracious informality 
of Yardley Lavender... 


the endearing fragrance 


Enhance your charm each day 


that always means a 


YA RDLEY 
LAVENDER 


Confident You. 


LISH 


Lavender Toilet So 


YUC 
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English Lavender 
$6.50 to $1.25 


Beauty: 
LOOK AT YOURS 


NOW that summer’s over and a new 
season means new clothes, it’s time to 
take a new look—at yourself. If you 
want a straight-from-the-shoulder as- 
sessment of your charms—or lack of 
them—look at yourself full-length 
with the detachment of a stranger. 
Then, after you have analyzed your 
face, your figure and most important 
of all—vour expression, plan improve- 
ments with the care of strategy, not 
with the desperation of discourage- 
ment or discontent. 

Here are some pointers: 

If you need to slim down, do it at 
once. Extra fat is a great deterrent to 
youthfulness and grace as well as to 
your look in your ‘clothes. But, if you 
are over forty, don’t think you look 
better when you are exaggerated! 
thin. You don’t. You just look 
scrawny and haggard. A flat tummy, 
slenderness without rolls of fat any- 
Where, is the ideal. Don't be a “grim 
slim.” 

Mentally divide your wardrobe into 
clothes that pick you up, and clothes 
that you have to live up to. Every 
woman needs bot) kinds for we all 
have days when we Icok wonderful, 
when your hair is right, spirits are up 
and we're generally on the crest. 
Those are the days to dress up and be 
dashing. For other days when we need 
our clothes to buck us up, a bright red 
hat of the most flattering lines, a be- 
coming casual little dress that com- 
forts your spirit while being comfort- 
able in itself, are essential to good 
dressing. 

Study yourself versus the colors you 
wear. Is your wardrobe a pretty drab 
un-accented affair? One bright dress 
for daytime, and one bright one for 
evening, plus light or bright hats and 
ACCeSSOTICS, compliment your eV co and 
complexion. 

It has been said tat as one gets 
o'der, one gets the face one deserves. 
Don't let the natural discontent you 
have with dat ol debbil Time infect 
and even kill vour whole appearance. 
Youthfulness is a state of mind, and 
the right clothes help keep that state 
a happy one. 

Keep vour flexibility toward fashion 
trends. Try on tte new clothes as they 
are launched. Never have a precon- 
ceived notion that certain things are 
not becoming. 


@ Now in the shops 


a fine hand cream with a dis- 
renser top that won't let you waste a 
drop, because each application is 
measured. 

. little silken bags filled with com- 
pressed lavender blossoms as_ fresh 
and fragrant as an English garden. 
Slip the top loops over hangers to keep 
dresses and clothes closets daintily 
pertumed. Tuck them into lingerie 
and linen drawers, hankie or glove 
boxes. Carry one in your purse. Fresh- 
en up rooms by putting a sachet be- 
hind drapes. Come in boxes of three. 
(Yardley) 

. even if you're one of the world’s 
best-dressed women, the chances are 
vou are vour own hairdresser six days 
out of seven. And if you're a college 
girl, it’s liable to be seven days out of 


seven that you manage your n 
tresses. To give the home shampoi le 
protessionz il touch, an egg cro ne 


shampoo now comes complete a 
plastic make-up cape to be tie a er 
the shoulders while locks are |! in- 


dered. (Hudnut) 

color tint rinses that mak. it 
possibie for a woman to change er 
hair color as often as she changes er 
mind—well, almost. There are* |? 
tints ranging through brown nd 
blonde tones, and we think you «ill 
be charmed by the names they ve 
been given-—Copper Leaf, [ark 
Amber, Blonde Venus, Palomino. \d- 
venturous souls with a taste for es tic 
effects, will be tempted to experir vent 
with blue, rose mauve or pink ‘nt. 
Tints are put up in capsules, eac of 
which is dissolved in a glass of Woter 
Solution is then combed through the 
hair and ailowed to dry. Color re- 
mains until it is washed out. (He ena 
Rubinstein ) 


@ How a girl at college can keep her 
hair always looking its best for classes 
and her social activities is a real b- 
lem. Proper 
hair care de- 
pends ona 

careful plan, 
and the girl 
who is her 
own hairdress- 
er a good 
share of the 
time will make 


such a yan 
and stick to it. 
Here is a five- 


point routine, 
based on sug- 
gestions work- 
ed out by a 
New York beauty authority: 

Have your hair properly shaped 
by an expert. If you need a perma- 
nent, have a_ professional one —the 
hair will stay healthy and the ends 
won't split. 





fe 
good cream shampoo. One sudsing 1s 
enough; more will dry the hair 

3. Put up your curls in hair pins, 
not bobby pins, if you want to avoid 
fuzzy split ends. 


4. Even if your hair is short. don't 


skip the daily hair-brushing es- 
sential to keeping the hair in pe’ ectly 


manageable condition. 
Use a good pomade, rub’ og tt 

into the scalp. It will protect v« 1air 

from wind and sun, keep it s and 


easy tO manage 


Song 


“She is not fair to outwar ew’ 
As many maidens are; 
‘Twould be a flight of fan 
Compare her to a Star; 
No beauty, she, when all is 
But would she have me, d 
wed! 


Her hand, her arm, 1 burnt ich, 

Although to speak the v 

1 doubt if she remembers m 

About her vanished you 

Yet who am 1 to sneer and 

She owns the whole apartn 
house! 


2. For your home shampoo, use a ° 
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Di-taff: 
TOKYO BOUND 


\ YEAR-OLD girl has left her 
hor in Fort William, Ontario, to 
fight communist influence in 
kyo Japan. Doreen Webster can 
write and speak the Japanese 
a ge. Along with four other Ca- 
id is, 35 Americans, she is slated to 
English to Japanese high school 
s. Doreen will travel as an edu- 
| missionary under the United 
1) Missionary Society. The group 
g t express bidding of General 
Dou. as MacArthur to counteract 

inist influence on the Japanese 
0] The missionaries will return in 


thre ea’rs. 


a Mis. Adolph Koldofsky, the forme: 
Gwen Williams of Toronto, has been 
to set up a four-year course in 

nus accompaniment at the Univer- 
Southern California. It will be 

e . course of its kind on the con- 
ent. Mrs. Koldofsky, top authority 
ivi tield, has been accompanist for 
ears to the great Lotte Lehman. 


Mr. Koldofsky, one time concert 

of Vancouver Symphony Or- 
chest is now one of the leading 
musicians for RKO studios in Holly- 


@ Vancouver's beauteous Irene Strong 
m away with three titles in the 
n Open Swimming meet at 
Verdun, Quebec. 
She’s a Canadian 
Olympic team per- 
former. But Cana- 
dians took a back 
seat in tennis and 
an American girl 
is Canadian 
women’s tennis 
champion. New 
champ is Doris 
Popple, plucky, 
pint-sized tennis 
player trom Spo- 
kane, Wash., who 
cut her way 
through the smooth 
game of Barbara 
Knapp of Birming- 
ham, England, tor 
the tennis title. She 
won after what ex- 
perts say was one 
irdest-fought matches of the 
Quebec City. 
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IRENE STRONG 
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DORIS POPPLE 


a | nm. Ontario, has named a 
‘omar Mrs. Grace Moffatt, Acting 
Exec ‘Secretary of its Community 
Ches | Welfare Association. She 
sent ondon two years ago to head 
the cil of Social Planning, the 
Chest inning branch, and will con- 


at post. Grace Moffatt went 
Li 1 trom Children’s Aid So- 


“ety srantford, Ontario; has held 
OStS \lontreal, Toronto. 

BAn Prinsen, home economics 
each m The Hague, is in Canada 


to ha art-to-heart talks with Neth- 
I usewives. Men emigrating 


are well briefed by experts 
me llan farming, she says, but, 
until no one has told their wives 
What \pect when they arrive here. 


sen’s survey is being made 
ao en’s Institutes in Southern 
She has been to the West 








Coast, will visit Winnipeg, Ottawa, the 
Maritimes before she sails for home 
in October. Says she hasn’t seen an 
unhappy Dutch family since she ar- 
rived in Canada. 


@ Lorraine H. Gougeon, Ottawa, has 
left her familiar office in Dept. of 
Transport where for five years she 
served as Private 
Secretary to Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier. 
She has taken over 
new duties as Sec- 
retary to the Cana- 
dian Maritime 
Commission. An- 
nouncement of her 
appointment was 
made jointly by the 
Civil Service 
Commission and Mr. Chevrier. H. D. 
Cameron, Executive Assistant to the 
Director of Air Service of the Dept. 
of Transport, replaces Miss Gougeon 
as Mr. Chevrier’s Private Secretary. 
Lorraine Gougeon was born in St. 
Eugene, Ontario. She has been in 
governmental service since 1938, went 
to Dept. of Transport with Mr. Chev- 
rier when he was made Minister in 
1945. 





Capital Press 
LORRAINE 
GOUGEON 


@ When the University of Saskatche- 
wan opens its doors this fall there will 
be two additions to the women’s de- 
partment extension services. Glenora 
Pearce of Tisdale, Saskatchewan, will 
supervise girls’ work. Harriet Tysoe of 
McDowell has been made Extension 
Assistant. Miss Pearce, a U. of S. grad, 
will work with Homecraft Clubs and 
other projects for rural girls of the 
Province. Miss Tysoe. a Mount Allison 
grad, was a lieutenant in the CWAC, 
served in the forces for more than 
four years and was overseas. 


@ Many a Hamilton, Ontario, dog 
and cat has escaped an untimely end 
because 15-year-old Eleanor Mederak 
loves animals and birds. American 
Veterinary Medical Association heard 
about her numerous kind deeds, 
named her winner of the 1950 Na- 
tional Humane Act award. She'll re- 
ceive a $100 United States saving 
bond and a framed certificate. Eleanor 
would like to become a veterinarian. 


@ Pretty, brunette, Marguerite Learn- 
ing, 20-year-old violinist, is back home 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario. She has just 
completed a tour as soloist’ with 
Gracie Fields which took the English 
comedienne’s company from Victoria, 
British Columbia, to St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Marguerite earned most of 
her musical tuition on scholarships, 
will soon complete her final year at 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. Then 
Europe. Niagara Falls held a Mar- 
guerite Learning concert night, raised 
$1,100 under Rotary Club  sponsor- 
ship, to help with her studies abroad. 


@ Much of the musical culture Mont- 
real now enjoys is due to the late Mrs. 
H. B. Bowen. In her memory two 
yearly scholarships cre being given by 
Ethel Stark. Since Ethel is Conductor 
of the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and also a violinist,— well, 
there are the two scholarships right 
there. So one violin student and one 
conducting student are going to work 
next year under Ethel’s tuition because 
Mrs. Bowen was interested in music. 


Q svoliness Cisaced 
with Silvo Coxe 


Give your treasured silver 
the care it deserves... 
gentle, safe, Silvo care... 

to keep it gleaming and 
beautiful. Silvo Liquid Polish 
smooths away tarnish and stain 
so easily, so quickly. 

Because it is made especially 
for the care of silver, 

Silvo is recommended by 
Oneida Community Limited, 
the makers of this brilliant 
new pattern, ‘Evening Star’’. 


SILVO- made 


especially for silver. 
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a delicately etched outline of reed 
slimness, a natural 

shoulder, a defined- waistline. 
Distinctive, new, and 

refreshing, in a multitude 


— 


of becoming versions at Eaton’s. 
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Fashion 


New Jewels For Old 


THERE is the woman who scorn st 
vear’s hat, will not abide an old d-ess 
but clings firmly to that ancient {ijj- 
gree brooch because it has three | 
diamonds in it and it is “good 


Her jeweller could tell her th at 
a relatively small cost, she could urn 
this left-over from the thirties ya 
modern tribute to her Mid-Cep ury 
good looks because the principal \ «Jue 
of her “good” brooch lies in the sti nes 

The old engagement ring is an: ‘er 
piece of jewellery with which a -reat 
many women continually spoil hei; 
“new look”. Need you go around ad- 
vertising to everyone that you :just 


be at least fifty-five because vou: en- 
gagement ring obviously was desivned 
thirtv-odd years ago? 

Did it ever occur to vou that ur 


dressing table drawer, your jewelery 
box, or even grandmother’s trunk. for 
that matter, may hold the possibi/ ities 
of a beautiful modern piece of ve 


lerv? According to the Jeweller 
dustry Council, vou had _ bette 
a look, just in case. 


That diamond vou had always 
thought too small to bother with, that 
single good pearl earring, forgotten 


since vou lost the other one. that 
broken watchchain which belonved to 
grandfather, all can add up to an 
enviable piece of jewellery w 
little remodeling. 


Buried Treasure 


Oftentimes vour jeweller can offer 
excellent suggestions if you take your 
hitherto buried treasure in to him. For 
instance, one smart young woman 
found a box of o!d jewellery which 
her husband had tucked away and 
long since forgotten. It contained half 
of a long gold watch chain, his college 
fraternity pin, a class ring left from 
high school days and still another 
from college. 

She took them to her jeweller who 
immediately suggested that she turn 
them all into a charm bracelet. Ppl- 
ished and shined, with an attractive 
clasp added, the watch chain bccame 
a bracelet. With a, small gold ring 
added to it, the fraternity pin ame 
a charm. The mother-of-pear! ‘op ol 
the high school ring came of! com- 


plete with its gold rim and ini’ als to 
become another addition a the 
large colored stone from the lege 


ring made still another at) active 
charm when it was rimmed yund 
with a plain gold band. 

In the case of small, odd ‘ones, 


they often can be added to retty 
gold pin, turned into a pail ear- 
rings Or set into one of the n lome 
rings. Perhaps you have an fash- 
ioned watch bracelet which h. been 
languishing in your jewel box — espile 
the fact that its ancient platin links 
contain several pretty little onds 
or sapphires. Grouped toge! tney 
might make a lovely cluster of 
if they are very small, have t sel, 
platinum link and all into a yang 
to wear on your little finge! 

Fake a peek at your prive ok 
lery stock. It can have a new Ny 
and frequently an old jew da 
bright idea need very little n to 

nion 


turn them into a beautiful ne 


accessory. 
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WifN Lulu, our little white cat, 
the need of male companion- 
sh she takes her post on the win- 
cd seat overlooking the garden. 
? Sh. varely has long to wait. Usually 
A n minutes a tomcat appears, 


: plu ted squarely in the middle of 
? the lawn and glaring at the win- 
? dow Lulu lets him wait. She knows 
i she has plenty of time. After a 
> W she gets up, stretches and 


o the back-door. 

ce in the open she behaves as 
her dignity and cat-reticence de- 
m 5. She sits down to wash her 
stomach, indicating that while the 
i| idea had struck her as 
in 1 she has now lost interest 
2 iy [his is no ordinary cat wash, 
> he er, but a special act of her 


is prolonged and deliberate 


5 trip-tease. 
visiting cat has no such sub- 
es. He merely prowls and 
circles, addressing her in 
that vary from 
rent cajoling, (“Aw, 
mn Baby”) to vells 
le outrage, (“Yah, 


stalling”). Lulu’s 
vehavior at every 


follows a variable 
ormalized conven- 
she will, she won't, 
iv, but she wants it 











clei understood that 
wasn't her idea in the 
? first place. 
[his is a very ancient pattern in 
? the animal world and appears to 


ie sanction of instinct. In hu- 
erms it is the convention of 
fight and pursuit and the backward 
lance through the leaves. Its ad- 
e is that it offers the male at 
least sporting chance to with- 
draw. He recognizes it as a game 
ows he is free at any time to 
go of! in search of more promising 
amus ment; just as I have some- 
times seen George, the black Per- 
sian ‘rom the nursing home, shrug 


-« 


off © ically when Lulu turns too 
perve se, and go in search of a 


haddock spine in the alley. 


ALL | HIS will be changed if Miss 


: Cora Carlyle has her way. 

; M-. Carlyle has recently pub- 
} lisheo : series of syndicated articles 
: Pou out that the female role 
: Shou. be the aggressive one. If the 
i mo girl wants a mate, she 
: Mak clear, she should go after 
: him 


h as little private delicacy 
gh she were fishing for 


* Darr 1 





al da. 

‘| ‘lueberries in the field, the 
: Straw les on the bush... will 
ema: Where they are unless you 
s9 Ol ind pick them,” she points 
is semi- lyrical opening, 
: IS Just a device to stall off 
An} readers who may have 
de-tracked into the Carlyle 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 
Pay Attention, Men 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


MM 


column. If they read on, they will 
discover that what Authoress Car- 
lyle is really recommending is the 
Widow Spider approach: first trap 
your victim, then consume him. 

AS FAR AS I can discover Miss 
Carlyle doesn’t waste any time on 
the familiar feminine allures. She 
probably figures—and she may be 
right—that in spite of the claims of 
perfume dispensers, nine men out 
of ten can’t distinguish between the 
heady intoxication of Tzigane and 
old-fashioned vanilla extract. She 
has clearly very little patience with 
the idea that man is a complex and 
questing creature forever at the 
mercy of his wayward senses. She 
doesn’t take much stock either in 
the popular notion of the human 
male as a predatory creature with 
a constantly roving, end 





essly spec- 

In the Carlyle book, 
men are rarely on the 
prowl. Mostly they are, 
vulgarly speaking, on the 
lam. 

Her rules for captur- 
ing the species are brisk 
and simple. She tells 
where it is likely to be 
found (in offices, in lec- 
ture courses, on cruises, 
if necessary in the House 
of Worship); how it can 
be tracked down (tele- 

phone lists, cruise booking offices, 
class-and-discussion- group enroll- 
ments); and finally how to make a 
landing. 

It must be admitted that she is a 
little vague on the final point. She 
merely sketches out a few types— 
the Rotarian, the Spender, the In- 
tellectual—and advises her prote- 
gée to sink her own personality for 
the time being in his, without ex- 
plaining how so powerful a per- 
sonality as she has in mind could 
possibly be sunk, even temporarily. 
Apparently this is unimportant 
from the Carlyle point of view. 

The author makes no attempt to 
disguise her bold campaign. She 
knows she is perfectly safe, since 
men won’t read her column any- 
way. The subject simply doesn’t in- 
terest them. 

This may be because nobody has 
ever taken the trouble to present 
the masculine point of view. Thou- 
sands of columns are poured out 
daily on the subject of how to cap- 
ture the male, but there is no cor- 
responding literature on how to 
elude the female. I have thought of 
drawing up a few rules myself 
from this fascinating angle, but I 
doubt if it would be any use. It 
would be like working out a manu- 
al on the scientific approach to 
barracuda-fishing, and then trying 
to write it from the point of view 
of the barracuda. 


ulative eve. 
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Now Made in Canada it f 


A beautiful Duncan Phyfe console or sofa table— 
only 20" deep! 


Chad - 


The sturdiest dining table ever—as steady when fully 
6 extended as when closed. ‘‘No sway, no rock, no 
wobble”. It’s patented! 


It’s here—the Deilcraft-Dexbury—the finest drop-leaf extension table ever 
developed. Just by lifting the leaves and twisting the top you transform 
it from an attractive occasional table to a sturdy dining table accommodat- 
ing four to six persons with ample room for table setting. For extra 
guests, just extend, slip in the leaves and you have a beautiful table seating 
eight comfortably. 


The Deilcraft-Dexbury extends on its length rather than its width, 
making it completely “wobble-proof”. 


See it TODAY at leading 


It’s exclusive to Deilcraft. 
furniture stores across Canada. 
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IT’S 


“7 
cuely Lo hve with Too 


Taam hae) 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Kitchener, Ontario 


Makers of DEILCRAFT OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


Other products: Electrohome Radios and Television, Fans, Washers, Air Conditioners 
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Compare these Pathé features with any 
16mm motion picture camera at any price 


% Voriable Shutter—A totally closing variable shutter enabling you to make 
fades and lap dissolves without any additional accessories Gives a variety 


of 


% long Run Spring Motor—30 feet of film to one winding. Almost 75% longer 
run with one winding. Takes 50’ and 100’ spools 

% Extra Light Weight—Weighs less than five pounds Compact, rugged—for easy 
hand operation Lightest camera in its class 


exposures at any speed 


% Built-in Hand Crank—A built-in mechanism always at your fingertips for for- 
ward and reverse action and additional professional effects 

% Automatic Footage and Frame Counters—These counters, an integral part of 
the camera, add and subtract with extreme accuracy The frame counter is 
used in conjunction with the Variable Shutter to effect smooth scene transitions 

% Speeds to 80 Frames Per Second—Speeds of 8-16-24-32-64 and incorporating 
the exclusive Pathe 80 frame feature for extreme slow motion With the 
Pathe patented governor you are certain of exact speed to the last frame of 
ony sequence 

% Tri-Lens Turret—An exclusively designed three lens ‘‘C'' mount turret Any of 
the three lenses can be used without the turret projecting beyond the camera 
body, assuring constant protection to lenses and turret 


% Single Frame Device—Still pictures for animation and stop motion either 
instantaneous or time exposure Special locking device prevents accidental 
exposure 


% Optica! Viewfinder—A perfectly corrected built-in optical viewfinder for the 
normal and telephoto lenses 


Only $495.00 fitted with a 1.9-1” lens; $750.00 fitted with 
3 lenses: 1.5-17mm, 1.5-25mm, 2.5-75mm and case. 


Hedge of Korean Box 


A hardy, broad-leaved evergreen for foun- 6-8 Sach 
; . 8-10 inch 

tion plant 
dation planting or a low dense hedge. Will 10-12 inch 
thrive in city conditions of smoke or shade. 12-15 inch 
15-18 inch 






IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


of the NEW 


SUPER 


PATHE 2% 


16 mm Camera fer Amateurs 
Semi-Professionals, Professionals 


Featuring the Pathe 
Full Frame Follow Focus 





Imagine looking directly through the lens 1n_ use 
ill during your filming! Yes, that’s what we 
nean by the Pathé Full Frame Follow Focus. The 
exact limits of the field of any lens in use are 
scen without the necessity of any manual correc- 
tion or parallax compensation. THERE IS NO 
PARALLAX Not only is the exact field seen 
perfectly, but you also know whether the scene 
is being registered in sharp focus. When you 


look through the full frame finder you are look 
ing through the lens that is IN THE TAKING 
POSITION. This is not merely a ground glass 
focusing device, it is a continuous frame focuser 


. A PATHE EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Write or telephone 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


(clin) i 
= 


eco 


1089 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, P.Q.—UN:3408 











A specimen of Korean Box 


Each per 5 Each per 25 
Each or more or more 
transplants $ .70 $ .60 $ .50 
transplants 1.15 1.05 1.00 
B. & B. 2.15 2.00 1.75 
B. & B. 2.50 2.25 2.00 
B. & B. 3.25 3.00 2.75 


Send for our illustrated CATALOGUE of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials. Free on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES: 
Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 


We a Ue) Se 





SALES STATIONS: 
1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 





THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of three new 
Lieutenant - Governors has beer an- 
nounced: in Prince Edward |. and 
T. W. L. Prowse of Charlotteto. n, g 
former mayor of the city and a iem- 
ber of the Legislature for two » vars: 
in Quebec, Hon. Gaspard Fauieux, 
former Speaker of the House; in BC, 
Clarence Wallace of Vancouver. 
(first native born son to be hono;. by 
the position) President of Burrard 
Dry Dock Company. 


Gordon F. Higgins, KC, men in 
House of Commons for St. John’s 
East, Newfoundland, has been ¢>osen 
one of Canada’s delegates to the UN 

Rev. Michael E. Coleman, DD. {or- 
merly of Duncan, BC, has been en- 
throned as sixth Bishop of Anzylicai 
diocese of Qu’Appelle, Sask. 


DEATHS 


Justice P. Casgrain, 64, of the Su- 
perior Court; former Speaker ot the 
House of Commons and Secretary of 
State: a descendant of one of first 
tamilies to settle in Canada; suddenly 
in Montreal. 


Sir Henry Drayton, 81, long identi- 
fied with public affairs in Canada. He 
was knighted in 1915 for his work as 
Chairman of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. Born in Kingston 
Ont.. Sir Henry had been living quietly 
tor the past five years in Victoria. He 
died suddenly in Muskoka. 


David Rowan Turnbull, 7). Halifax 
civic leader, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Transportation Commission: sud- 
denly in Halifax. 


Henry Taylor Ross, 89, former Fed- 
eral Assistant Deputy Minister ot 
Finance and a leading authority on 
Canadian banking: in Toronto 


William J. Healy, 83, former Mani- 
toba provincial librarian and at one 
time well-known in Toronto and Win- 
nipeg press circles; author of severa 
works on Canadian history. 


Mrs. William Pugsley, in her Y(t! 
gsie) 


year; prominent in the WCTU. in Ti 
ronto. 

Joseph Shuter Smith, 57. ‘orme 
Mayor of Cobourg, Ont.; in | )ront 


The Rev. Herbert Henry Bingham, 
72, General Secretary-Treasure; of the 
Baptist Convention of Ont and 
Quebec, and past Vice-Preside: of 
Baptist World Alliance; sud enly i 
Toronto. He had preached ‘ol 
years in Calgary, London, Pa''.. Ont. 
and Toronto. 


Prof. R. R. Graham, 74. merl\ 
(1910-42) with the Departn ent o 
Agricultural Engineering, Intarlo 
Agricultural College; in Guc 

Richard John Dobbyn, 10() .ormer 
Mavor of Melita, Man., in Wo inipeg 

Col. John E. Leckie, CM(. CBE. 
DSO, FRGS, BSc, 78, vete un ol 
the Boer War and World W for- 


merly of Vancouver. A mei oer o 
the Canadian Institute of Min ig ane 
Metallurgy, he had explored c\.ensive 
ly in northern BC, Huds Bay. 
Mexico, Venezuela and Coc: Island 
in the Pacific; in Port Hope. ‘)"t 
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ow Plan Our Production for Defence? 


Dovetailing Defence Production of the Atlantic Treaty Countries 
Poses Problems Which Have No Black and White Answers 


by Michael Barkway 


IF YOU TRY to think out the proper 
Canadian detence produc- 
find yourself in a whole 

es dilemmas. For months the 

Gove ent has been waiting for an- 

swers them. It has repeatedly told 

that it couldn't give any clear 

de to our plans until it knew what 
ntries want from us. Which 

is perfectly true, 
vasn’t get- 
g invwhere. 
Now Govern- 
s starting 

other end. 


's accepting the 

there 1s no 

) our di- 

nd trying 

nd sensible an- 
ers he same. MICHAEL BARKWAY 
[his is one of the major develop- 
ts in Canadian policy since Korea. 


‘t waiting for an internation- 
blueprint which would as- 
sign US vecific role neatly dovetailed 
ies’. The nearer the Atlan- 
c organizations can get to 
SUC eprint the better our Gov- 
me ill be pleased; but mean- 
got to make the best of 
vhich is—and will remain 

y confused and confusing. 


He some of our fundamental 


trially Canada belongs in 
N \merican complex. Logi- 
oduction should be dove- 
U.S. production. Our types 

ds should be American. 
Her a clear and unassailable 
le jut it is contradicted by the 
preferences and_ practices 
¢ ed services: by the Army 
dN pecially, by the RCAF less 


If \rmy and Navy had an 
pen ¢ e. they would choose—cer- 
i¢ higher ranks—to fight 

Inder ish command. They are 
“sed ti s: they know the frictions, 
Nd ve uch doubt if they would 
“tas noch consideration from any 
‘er hic’ command. Call this “preju- 
ce” if 1 will. But it’s still a real 
“or, \od there is tangible support 
Cit established administrative 
Practice id in actual equipment in 





This is the first dilemma to which 
there’s no black-and-white answer. 
Here’s another: 

2. The economical use of Canadian 
industry for military production de- 
mands that we concentrate on a rela- 
tively few items. Our own forces never 
need enough of any one gadget to 
permit a fully economical run. The 
logical thing is to make a few items in 
quantity for our allies as well as our- 
selves, and to buy the other things we 
need. 

Here’s another clear principle. But 
unfortunately the facts don’t all fit it. 
We can’t find out in advance what our 
allies (the U.S. in particular) will 
want from us. Moreover there are 
some things we can’t do without. We 
have got to start making them whether 
the run turns out to be economical or 
not. 

3. The rearming of Britain and 
Western Europe is as urgent for our 
common defence as our own. But the 
European partners in the Atlantic 
Pact don’t want to be dependent on 
trans-Atlantic supplies for all their 
weapons: above all, they don’t want 
North America doing all the produc- 
tion while they do all the fighting 
Hence the general principle that the 
European end of the alliance (with 
financial aid from this end) will pro- 
duce as much of its own arms as it can. 


Working Principle 

If there’s to be any general working 
principle, this had to be it. But Europe 
has many deficiencies which it cannot 
make good from its own resources 
at least not quickly enough. Moreover, 
factories in Britain) and Western 
Europe are highly vulnerable. Isn’t it 
also logical that Canada, which al- 
ready has experience of British types, 
should become an industrial support 
for British supply? 

4. An answer to some of these con- 
tradictions, and a first-rate principle 
in its own right, is the blessed word 
“standardization.” Let all the Atlantic 
Pact countries adopt common specifi- 
cations and common weapons. There’s 
no argument about how good that 
would be. But standardization is a 
very gradual process. You can’t leap 
overnight from old weapons to new 


“standardized” ones, even when you 
have agreement on the new one. So 
again there’s no absolute principle: 
just a series of compromises. 

It Canada is to find a way through 
all these contradictions it can only be 
by horse-sense. Fortunately we still 
have in Government service enough 
of the men who wrestled with even 
more intrac:able problems in the last 
war. With their experience and com- 
monsense we have to find practical 
ad hoc answers to each problem. 
Many vita! decisions are pending: 
others are still on the secret list. But 
enough are known to provide clues to 
the way things have to be done. 


Fighter Planes 


Take fighter aircraft. The CF-100 
(Canuck) twin-engined, two - seat, 
long-range fighter designed and pro- 
duced by Avro (Canada) at Malton 
was a type Canada had to have. No 
other country had anything suitable 
tor the needs of the Canadian North. 
The “Canuck” has, and will, cost us 
more money than if we could have 
bought .t off a U.S. assembly line 
But we either had to make it our- 


selves or go without. 


It’s equally true that we would have 
had no first-line modern fighters next 
year if we hadn't decided to make 
them. In this case we're using U.S. 
designs and some U.S. parts but the 
Canadair production line will be roll- 
ing Out F-86E fighters within a couple 
of months of their first production in 
the U.S. We couldn’t have got them 
for love or money, if we weren’t mak- 
ing them. 

Then take the other extreme. Since 
we can't do everything, we are not 
doing anything about making bombers 
or tanks. In these fields the “practical” 
decision is still ahead. 

Now look at some typical com- 
promises. 

On the drawing-boards there are 
all kinds of wonderful new  anti- 
aircraft weapons. But in stores we 
have quantities of perfectly service- 
able A.A. guns. The time has not 
come to scrap them; they are being 
fitted with new predictors and other 
modifications. 

Or field guns. We have plenty of 
British-type 25-pounders. Shall we 
stick to them or switch to newer (and 
more expensive) U.S. types? If we 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 





FOR DEFENCE: The CF-100. Canadian built to meet Canadian needs. 
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Coal and Oil: 





by John L. Marston 


THE possibility of a “price war” 
between coal and oil has moved into 
the distant future with the changed 
industrial conditions resulting from 
world rearmament. There is not likely 
to be a surplus of either fuel for some 
time now. 

On the whole, the tendency has 
been to regard coal as the “has been” 
in the competition between the two. 
Actually, however, it has its own spe- 
cialized field in which it will remain 
important for some time to come. The 
range over which coal and oil are 
interchangeable has been exaggerated. 
In iron making, for instance, coal is 
in the nature of a raw material. “All 
the oil in the world’, said British 
scientist Sir Charles Ellis recently, 
“will not help to run our existing blast 
furnaces.” 

Oil, too, has its own specialized use, 
and in fact, the high demand for it 
for this purpose may be enough to 
discourage large scale conversion 
for the time being at any rate. 

Che possibility of a world oil short- 
age for commercial purposes is due 
not to the strength of commercial 
demand tor oil—for output has made 
great strides—but to the importance 
of oil fuel in modern war. Air forces 
and mechanized armies in combat use 
great quantities; so it may be neces- 
sary, even in anticipation of war, to 
limit commercial consumption. 

For the same reason, oi] has an 
exceptionally high strategic impor- 
tance. It so happens that the western 
powers are much better served with 
oil than the Soviet countries. The 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe pro- 
duced barely 40 million metric tons of 
crude oil in 1949, whereas the United 
States alone produced more than 253 
million metric tons—out of a world 
total estimated at some 468 million 
metric tons. The countries ranged 
against the Soviet Union, however, 


rely increasingly on the oilfields of 
the Middle East; and by geographical 


—National Film Board 
COAL: For iron, raw material. 








No Price War 


Each Has Its Own 


Field 


Cold War Helps Too 


machines 


Ol: For war 





chance these oilfields are not far fron 
the Soviet Union’s southern borders 
Until quite recently there was 
chronic fear that the world’s access 
ible oil resources would be soon usec 
up. Exploration, however, has reve 


ed the existence of much more « 


under the earth’s surface th 
previously suspected. Accordil 


the Petroleum Information 
“proven” reserves are 10,918 


metric tons, and with the addit 


“possible” reserves the tot 
resources are estimated to be 
60,000 million metric tons. | 
tity would) maintain= curre! 
consumption for more than 

It should be pointed out, 
that the rate of oil consu: 
increasing rapidly, and that 
reason or another, the theo: 
sources are not all freely ay 
the possibly long period dui 
atomic energy and other new 
of power are being develope: 
be a mistake to under-rate 
tance of coal. Coal, at le: 
nearly so “hot” as oil in 
world politics. 

Besides this, some inter¢ 
techniques for using coal 
developed. One of them, un 
gasification, is not new in | 
is relatively new in applic 
idea was developed in Brit 
50 years ago, and has been 
applied in the Soviet Unk 
last 15 years. The principk 
to equip the coal mines the 
gas works; the coal is turnc 
other heating medium wi 
being dug out of the groun 

Another new developm 
mix finely ground coal wit 
has given results which su 
possibilities for combinin 
fuels. In countries having 
lacking oil, the mixture | 
cheaper than oil. What's 
heating power may be as ™ 
per cent greater than that 
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The Right to Strike 


JULD 


employees of — public 
ce organizations (whether pri 
or publicly owned) have the 
t to strike? This is an old ques- 
but one today having a com- 
ig new pertinency. 
n workers in- such 
¢ services as railway transpor- 
and electric power produc- 
not to mention hospitals, po- 
ind fire protection, and gar- 
collection) be permitted to 
and thus endanger the pub- 
health, safety and general 
veing, for the purpose of fore- 
le Managers of those services 


essential 


bmit to demands tor changes 
rking conditions? ; 
vadays the day-to-day func- 
of society is so dependent 
the maintenance of public 
es that a strike by their work- 
cause a general paralysis 
overnight. We have 
sale stoppages of industries in 
related to the issues in dis- 
and the halting of needed 
ction, perhaps that of mili- 
qguipment for a war 


can 


emer- 

oe babies may die because of a 

special foods or medical 

es: hundreds of thousands of 

ss people may be thrown out 

Kers in these public services 

ly themselves public serv- 

vhether the organizations are 

or publicly owned, and 

Sse a suspension of service in 

» achieve a private gain is 

to be guilty of a most serious 

of trust, one which no gov- 

t with a proper sense of its 

sibilities and duties should 

¢ for a moment. But govern- 

ire faced with the practical 

of what to do about it 

public service 

One answer is to give the 

ces of public service organi- 

the status and obligations 
servants. , 


: Civi Service Status 


| servant (a direct em- 
‘ t a government) is com- 


regarded as having. sacri- 
entering 
some 


government 
treedom ot oppor- 
oO sell his services to his 
vantage competitively, but 
ng, on the other hand, the 
i satory advantages of secur- 
: » tenure and assurance of a 

It pension. Emplovees ot 

ervice Organizations such as 

enuoned above could be 
» considered to belong to 
ur category. (Actually, many 


enjoy these benefits al- 
some degree; public serv- 
ve ovees on the permanent 
3 St ally have more job security 


sion security than do em- 
: p of the more commercial 
. ons, but perhaps rather 
civil servants have.) 


qeececccceses 


PPI 





A legal ban on strikes by public 
workers of course carries 
it the problem of enforce- 
ment. You can have compulsory 
conciliation and = arbitration and 
sul have a strike. How do you put. 
say, 125,000 railway workers in 
jail? But responsible union officials 
could be jailed and the unions stiff- 
ly fined. Perhaps the best answer 
lies (1) in making public service 
more desirable, by raising its status 


service 
with 


and rewards, and (2) in penalizing 
participation in an_ illegal strike 
with loss of seniority or other priv- 
ileges, perhaps even with perma- 
nent exclusion from public service 
employ ment. 


Towards Totalitarianism 


This matter of the right of public 
service employees to strike has ac- 
quired new importance and imme- 
not only from the railway 
strike but from the modern world- 
wide trend towards totalitarianism 


diacy 


In government, whether expressed 
in the rigorous dictatorship of Sov- 
let Russia. the benevolent authori- 
tarianism of Socialist Britain or the 
loose, fumbling statism of the 
United States and Canada. What- 
ever Our present position and ulti- 
mate goal, it that 

step along the social-economic road 


we have been travelling tends to 


is certain each 


enlarge the field of governmental 
direction and that of 
Vidualistic enterprise. 


reduce indi- 

To make the employees of rail 
Ways and power and 
garbage collection systems directly 
subject to governmental 
and limitations would be to take a 
further enormous stride towards 
national socialism something 
Which definitely is not, consciously, 
the objective of most of the people 
North 
of course, also 
just 
what constitutes, or should consti- 


tute, a public service. Why not the 


companies 


controls 


of  free-enterprise-minded 
America. There is, 


the troublesome question of 


milk and bread and fuel distribu- 
tors. as well as the railways and 
pewer producers? Where would 


the line be drawn, and who would 
draw it? 

Nevertheless the fact 
that with labor unions as big and 
powerful as they are, and society 
so exposed to hurt by the refusal of 
those unions’ members to rendet 
their customary services, action to 
permanently limit union power Is 
urgently necessary. 


remains 


by 
P. M. Richards 


—J. Steele 
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Low Fuel Bills 
Greater Home Comfort ~ 


Above: The Iron Fireman 
Vortex conversion burner 
it right: lron Fireman fur 
nace or boiler with built-in 
Vortex oil burner 


lron Fireman 
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il flame 
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Vortex OIL BURNER 


Designed for Today’s Conditions 


Here is an oil burner that is distinctly 
different-—and better. It creates a beautiful, 
radiant, bowl-shaped flame that blankets 
the entire fire chamber with radiant heat. 
Furnace heating surfaces can absorb much 
more heat from a radsant source than from 
contact with hot gases. 

The results are all you would expect— 
more Fome comfort; fuel savings up to 
30% and more. More warmth delivered 
to roorns; full heat instantly; no warm-up 
as in conventional gun type burners. 

Thousands of Vortex burners have been 
installed in old heating plants, while other 
thousands are firing new plants as Iron 
Fireman boiler-burner and furnace-burner 
units, with the Vortex burner built in. The 
records amply prove our claims. 


Winnipeg User Cuts Oil Consumption 
37 per cent with Iron Fireman Vortex 
In Winnipeg, Mr. F. Kreutzen installed a 
gun-type oil burner in his new home and 






THE IRON FIREMAN 


NEE 


Illustrated 


Folder 

; sent free on 
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used 1,618 gallons of oil during the first 
winter, 1946-1947. He then changed to an 
Iron Fireman Vortex, and in 1947-1948 
his oil consumption dropped to 1,165 
gallons, or a saving of 28 per cent. Last 
winter, 1948-1949 the amount of oil used 
again dropped to 1,015 gallons for the 
season—a saving of 603 gallons, or over 
37 per cent compared to the first winter. 
Mr. Kreutzen writes: “With savings like 
this you can see that I am very much 
satisfied with my Iron Fireman Vortex 
burner. I think the reduction in oil used 
is truly remarkable.” 

Your Iron Fireman dealer will gladly 
survey your heating plant and give you a 
report without cost or obligation to you. 

Ask for an illustrated picture story of 
the Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, its 
marvelous flame and outstanding results. 


See your dealer or mail coupon. 


Iron Fireman 
80 Ward St., 





Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Tor I 





Send folder on your New Style Oil Burner 
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AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH OIL, GAS, COAL 
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The smile of a shut-in who knows you haven't 


forgotten ose 

The rush of fire-trucks answering a frantic call... 
fe => The daily ordering of food for the family meal... 
The friendly chat, the urgent reminder, the 
important business decision... 


IT’S HARD TO MEASURE THE TRUE VALUE 
OF ALL THE THINGS YOUR TELEPHONE 
DOES FOR YOU. 


Y, r TELEPHONE SERVICE is one of the smallest items 
in your family budget. And at the same time your tele- 
phone brings twice as many telephone users within your 
reach as it did ten years ago. Today, as always. your 


telephone is big value. 
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TELEPHONE, or for 9 higher grade 


you will have 


| iF YOU ARE WAITING FOR A 


sce that 
i assurance C 
you have our assu 


| 
it just as quickly as 


ta tie Our ntinuinc¢ oal is to pro- 

cil s ur co u 3 c F 

aci g 

et who want tt when or wher they war . 
\ >we and 

oa ° 1 t it 


service 
scessary 

ie > the necessa 

we can provic 


| de the kind of servic 
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THERE'S A 
Beller WAY 


OF REACHING YOUR PROSPECTS 


Siluewuosd Dairies, 
Limited 


CLASS A’ DIVIDEND No. I 








€ { Fifteen ¢ 
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e Octot i. 19 
J r } ( 
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/ 
CLASS “B" DIVIDEND No. 10 
Use the Specialized end of Ten cent 10c) ha Ask your Investment Dealer 
Ss Service and Advertising B’ ahares of the ¢ aisle or Broker for details and 
ad ss on b 195¢ oO t t 
. Material of record September Sth, 1950 prospectus. 
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U.K. BUSINESS 


Policy: 
TEA PROBLEM 


THE British Minister of Food is »;roh 
ably as pleased to be free fron the 
burden of finding all the tea that Brit. 
ish (and quite a number of for ign) 


tea-drinkers demand as the L: jdo; 


tea trade is that ten years of” sulk. 
buying will end on March 31, /95| 

During the war, when the tist 
Government, on behalf of the ies 


acquired all teas from every avo. ‘able 
source and allocated them amon. dif. 


ferent countries, the position was fair- 
ly simple. But when the inter. jlied 
control of tea ended and the Cs cutta 


and Colombo auctions were opened 
the British Government had to meet 
increasing competition; prices rose 
and with them the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the required quantity of te.. By 
the time the Government’s contracts 
were completed, the best teas had 
been snapped up. 

To re-establish the auctions js 
no easy matter. Nobody can say how 
much tea the brokers will have 
hand and in prospect on April | 
There will be for sale the Govern 
ment’s secret stocks—possibly _ not 
more than two months’ supply —and 
whatever may remain from its stil 
outstanding contracts which run unti 
March 31 next. But this amount can 
only be a fraction of the 450 million 
pounds which Great Britain drinks 
annually, not to mention the tea which 
she re-exports. 

But the most serious question 
likely to be the effect of the price 
control, which the Food Ministry wi 
still maintain. In New Zealand and 
Australia there is neither price contro 
nor rationing. In competition with 
them London will be like someone 
bidding at an auction under a strict 
price limit. Some of the big estates in 
India and Ceylon may earmark some 
of their crop tor London realizing the 
importance of Keeping this centre sup- 
plied. But many more will se! th 
best bidder. which will not be | ondor 





Trade: 
FREE MARKET 


THE British Government’s decision t 


allow free trading in tea has ewed 
the discussion of free commo. le 
ing. Some say this is a poor time t 
Start that. Britain was late veg 
ning the movement away |! wa 
time trade regulation. She s! ad 
long way to go when the Ke 1 W 
started; this. and the s quent 
speed-up in rearmament, trai. orm 
the commodity position. The ase! 
regulation seems to ha reel 
strengthened, but not withot rotest 
Most of the basic raw mate! ais ane 
foods imported into Britain st 
bulk-purchased by Govern t de 


partments. Three most imps 
ceptions are wool, rubber 
Since rubber and tin come 
East, their prices have soared ‘ce A 
war. And wool, which was ¢ 





ally scarce even before the has 
experienced spectacular price | s¢s 
cause of actual and expected nanes 
for defence production. aaa 
These price movements 1! c= 
markets make a case for Co! = 
een 


there are some facts that 
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ove 0oked by the proponents of 
con ol. Cotton spinners and metal 
fab: ators get their raw material 
thre gh the appropriate Government 


dep tment at unvarying prices even ¢ 
tho. 9 the broad trend of the world’s 
: pric. is upward. But this still gives 
. the « ritish producer little advantage, é € 





for °¢ Government sellers slavishly 
quo the U.K. equivalent of USS. 
pric That has been the big factor in 


A 
















the onsumer’s demand for a free ¢ 
mal British export industries, they . } 
argu. = cannot afford to be tied to | 
US aw material prices—especially 
2 with felivery costs added. American 
E prod tive efficiency can more than 
r. comp nsate the U.S. manufacturer 
d if | raw material prices are 
a abov. those of his British opposite 
j num) r. And what's more, the protest ; 
woes. stability is of little advantage ‘GROU PP 
2 when he flexible price is lower. — | 
: Tho usual answer to the complaints i 
} s that the risk of losing doilars by ~~ oy NSU RANCE 
ts free importation is too great. A coun- | 
( ter-answer is that free British markets y PLAN & | 
would often establish prices below the “~<z i 
Ame in levels. , 
Particularly in the case of copper 
1 the British Ministry of Supply has 
yeen censured for its unseemly haste 
i The death of an employee creates a problem. | 
| 


Group Life Insurance is the helping hand. 


When an employee is disabled by sickness or accident, 
Group Sickness and Accident Benefits || 
lenc a helping hand. 


Hospital bills and surgical expense create a financial burden 





for employ ees. 
Group Hospitalization & Surgical Fee Benefits | 
lend a helping hand. | 


What to do with the older employee poses a question. 


Group Retirement Plans lend a helping hand. 





Confederation Life Group Insurance may be 
His Government's decision arranged for one specific benefit or for complete 

be Te ee, aoe coverage. For further particulars write or 
of free commodity dealing. | 
telephone the nearest branch. (There are forty- 

one from St. John’s, Nfld. to Victoria, B.C.) 













ing every rise in the Ameri- A 
even though the rise is an- 


uae bh | | and 
_ V only one producer = COMPLETE 


ot \ ollowed by the others. 


Wish linkin hee cencohdaed | MORE DSU EA Confederation Life wie 





4 crease 1 American prices which TH: A 
: might have been held. ssociation | 
\ 

° It likely, however, that there SERV HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


\ further move towards free 
tradit commodities until the world 
l ‘ more opportune. Even the 
t in tea, due to re-open next 
is to be no more than a con- 




















¢ “sion a principle long ago accept- 
Bo dine importaton’is ||} NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY seaman il a 
VIO impossible while the home 
ev pos e the ho HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
9 is rationed and retail prices 880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario COMPANY OF CANADA | | 
fe fk with a subsidy incorporated. fof 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
he he cally, a market hedged R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada | 
som round th so many reservations Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
has hight \ less satisfactorily than the e | i 
hee Food \istry’s bulk-purchasing, with 
inds  )  itler’s imperfections, for it A stock tariff company doing business in all 
om es Were too low in terms of P ; 
iree ME “Od ces, dealers would not be Provinces of Canada through licensed | 
But Hie to | high enough to attract suffi- agents and brokers. 
een “ent tc oO maintain the ration. ; 
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First 
Bank 


BAnkK oF MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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"P.W. fills orders 


| for 









P.W. Teletype can help your business... 
just as it flashes instant, written reports on 
drilling operations from field offices to head offices for Oil Companies. 
Call your local telegraph office . an expert will advise how P.W. 


can serve you best... and arrange a demonstration. 






CANADIAN CANADIAN 
PACIFIC NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 





Be Le i ille, 
Ont. 
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ALBERT COLLEGE 
PARENTS-—- The training, guidance and education of your 


boy or girl is today a matter of the greatest 
The measure of life’s success will depend very greatly 
the school you select to assist you in this great task. 


importance 


The school’s environment, character, and qualifications must be 
your first concern a’ i the financial outlay cannot, of course, be 
gnored 

Our Staff is carefully selected from experienced teachers of the 

be 





libre, recognizing that personal guidance, plus skillful teach- 
ng, is essential. The college is inspected by the Department of 
ion. The courses include High School, Honour Matriculation 
ncluding University Entrance, Business courses, 


Music, Dramatics, Supervised evening study ” 
a 
Enquiries will receive the personal attention ey 


of the principal, Rev. Bert Howard, D.D 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
For Young Men THE MANOR 
GRAHAM HALI For Girls and 
Young Women 


BAKER HOUSE 
For Boys 
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THE ECONOMY 


CANADA'S business outlook — is 
changing shape just as quickly as the 
world political picture. Businessmen 
trying to get straightened away after 
the railway strike found themselves 
confronted last week with the immie- 
diate prospect of tax increases to take 
care of sharp rises in detenge costs, 
steadily climbing wholesale prices, 
and the lowering of import barriers on 
a wide variety of U.S. goods. It was a 
situation that would require a good 
deal of adjustment, by business itself 
and the consuming public. 

Speculation about tax increases was 
removed when Defence Minister Clax- 
ton told the House of Commons that 
sharply rising defence costs would 
positively require such increases. Ex- 
penditures for defence this vear will 
be raised by $140 million or $150 mil- 
lion to an approximate total of 5570 
million and will be “very considerably 
more” than $650 million in each ot 
the two succeeding fiscal years, Clax- 
ton said. He warned that there would 
be considerable pressure on the price 
structure, and that Canadians would 
have to make sacrifices. 

Coincidentally with this warning, 
the Bureau of Statistics announced 
that its wholesale price index had 
completed its seventh successive 
monthly climb, standing at 166.9 (a 
record high) at the end of July 1950. 
1.9 points above the previous high ot 
165.0 in June and 10.3 points above 
the high point in July last year. 

But a counter-influence to the in- 
flationary pressure was een in Otta- 
wa’s announcement of the elimination 
In some cases, reduction in others, of 
emergency import controls on goods 
from the United States. [his action 
frees many consumer and capital 
items from import control, transters 
other items from the prohibited list to 
the quota group, and provides for a 
generally more generous treatment of 
importers bringing in goods under 
government control. It would be anti- 
inflationary because it would make for 
a larger supply of goods to absorb 
purchasing power. 

It seemed Canadian business would 
not lack orders or labor lack jobs. But 
pressures might bring headaches. 





oP 
HALL, MOSHER: 4. fair ballot? 


—CP 


MATHER, GORDON: 4 big club? 
Labor: 


WHAT POLICY? 
EVEN betore Canadian trains began 
running again, the main issues 0! the 
strike had become lost in_ bitterly- 
worded controversies on related. but 
broader, subjects. What had been re- 
garded as an almost unlimited right 
the right to strike—was being ques- 
tioned (See Business Angle). It was 
one thing for labor to invoke the 
strike against management. It was 
quite another when the strike, in 
effect if not in intent, was against the 
Canadian people. 

The strikers had the support of all 
labor bodies, but the main body ot 
public opinion was not inconvenienced 
enough, or long enough, to exert it- 
self one way or the other. However 
name-calling, which came into its own 
once the trains stopped running, raised 
some pertinent questions. 

Donald Gordon was by no means 
the only one who received personal 
censure. What carried a lot of weight 
with outside observers was the com- 
ment of distinguished scholar, W. A 
Mackintosh, who at the last minute 
had been given the job of trying to 
mediate a settlement.’ He found both 
union leaders and railway heads 
“childish” in their bitterness and un- 
willingness to concede any majot 
point at issue. 

There were also questions about 
the existence of the democrati. meth- 
od in union elections. Toronto + (/oh 


and Mail, which had taken the cloves 
off to hit hard at the strike ders, 
printed a facsimile of the uni bat- 


lot. In voting for or against . strike. 
union men were required to — ‘entily 


themselves by name, job, ul and 
local number on the _ ballot nder 
this condition, did all the votin union 
men express their honest inion 


whether or not to strike? 

The main question facing alli 
ment was not so much that < etting 
the trains running again as it © \s one 


of reconciling widely diver and 
bitterly maintained views on \_t the 
settlement should be. Top la lead- 
ers declined to hold a club oy Men 
bers’ heads. Though they ¢ — exell 
considerable pressure, they s ifical- 
ly denied the possibility of neral 
strike if they didn’t get th pre 

the 


They would obey the law, 
might not like it. 
The other group was on th. 
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past, railways had asked higher 
rates to meet higher wage 
Rail chiefs had promised this 
happen again if strikers got 
they demanded. The prairies 
)pposed rises bitterly because 
re hurt worse by them than 
Canada where competition 
oad and water transport limits 
e increase railways can apply 


hr: 


TRIPLE-CROSS 
prairie farmers began _plant- 
ir Wheat they had been warned 
ct a low yield: subsoil mois- 
serve was below normal. If the 
‘r acre was going to be low, 
ore acres had to be planted 
ihe farmers’ incomes were to 
aced with rising prices every- 
lse, farmers set out to at least 
1 the income from. wheat; 
million acres were sown. 
igh June it looked as though 
imists’ predictions were going 
ght. Then in July, just when 
needed, the rain came—and 
ming. On every one of the 27 
icres the crop began thicken- 
In August, the yield was esti- 
it 500 million bushels—third 

n Canada’s history. 


just when farmers were re- 


iv that “nature double-crossed us 
right way 


this time”, they were 
| once more. In a single week 
crops were hit by three nights 

Unofficially it was calculated 


askatchewan’s wheat crop would 


65 million bushels. For the 

ts a Whole, the estimated loss 
100 million bushels. The frost 
1 only reduced the yield, it cut 
ide of the crop that survived. 
areas this would cost farmers 
‘) cents a bushel. 


DECENTRALIZE 
\'S. Atlantic provinces are 
word in early that they want 
re of any national industrial 
that may result from de- 
parations. New Brunswick, 
tia, and Prince Edward Is- 
sull a bit rankled over what 
in World War II. Industrial 
at that time centred in On- 
Quebec. Reasons given were 
ety from sea and air attack, 
e plentiful supply of power. 
ie the Maritimers are going 
out it: the Maritime Trade 
put it in writing. Ottawa, 
should consider these points 
y start the same policy again: 
nds of workers were trans- 
m the Maritimes to Central 
help man the plants, and 
ig had to be built for them; 
hed product had to be trans- 
rail all the way to the Mari- 
inter, and often in summer, 
ent Overseas; 3) with the 
atomic attack, or at least 
bombings, by no means 
‘ foolish to concentrate in- 
ne area. 
‘is raw materials and power 
men point to supplies of 
1, coal, gypsum, and the 
1 the last ten years, the New 


Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
has laid out over $2% million on new 
power developments. These will raise 
the Commission’s total generating 
capacity to 141,000 hp, compared with 
27,000 hp in 1940. 

The Maritimers emphasized that the 
effects of the World War II program 
have been felt well into the postwar 





Doubled Output Insures Steady Supply 


Thriftcoat Enamel, Provincial’s exclusive machine-coated 
paper with the uncoated cost, is now dependably plentiful. 
Gone are all delivery quotas. Gone are all fears excess 
demand may interrupt prompt delivery. Installation of a 
second giant production unit at our Port Arthur Mill 


puts Thriftcoat Enamel abreast of its wide market for the 


first time. 


Made and enamelled in one economical run on the same 
machine, Thriftcoat emerges a sleek coated paper at about 
an S.C. price. Letterpress it however you'd use coated paper 
from 45- to 70-pound. Sample Tnriftcoat from your 

supplier. Order it in confidence that you can get as 

much as you need, when you need it, as often 


as you need it, as long as you need it. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE ADELAIDE 1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888 
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era. Because prospective manufactur- 
ers could pick up ready-made factories 
in Ontario and Quebec at bargain 
rates after the war, it became harder 
than ever to induce new industry to 
set up shop on the seaboard. 

New Brunswick isn’t in economic 
difficulties at the moment. High meat 
prices have kept fish prices higher, 
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there has been a good tourist season, 
and a big shot-in-the-arm from a re- 
vived demand for lumber and pulp- 
wood. Nevertheless, these are pretty 
flexible sources of income; “Down- 
Easters” want something more stable, 
and if defence preparations are going 
to mean more manufacturing for Can- 
ada, they want their share this time. 
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MINES, LIMITED OUP. Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
leis Shivcniceneapheonepaniigies (FESS Sickness and Accident Pretection 
DIVIDEND NO. 44 ~ €F Ie | Fad 
snpaiersminie a (z= = c e 
NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- > S| Trrsonar [E> 
dend of two cents (2c) per share has \O: |PROTECTION} 7} a , N 
been declared on the issued Capital 1883 FY Participating Life Insurance Issued from 
Stock of the Company, payable in Aree ° 
Canadian funds October 14th, 1950, to 2RG'ND Birth to Age 65 
shareholders of record at the close of ss 
business on the 15th day of September, a ee re a C.L.U. 
1950 Resident Vice President eneral Agent 
By Order of the Board Toronte, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 
I | 
ieee LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Toront August 2Sth, 1956 ) — SEN incite ciniesaarnnaniaininianeatiaal 








What’s in her hold? 


Pulp and paper is our largest export. 

It accounts for a fifth of our shipments abroad. 

A third of the income of all Canadians comes from 
foreign trade. Every Canadian has a great stake 


in pulp and paper as our largest export. 


Povp & Pyprr [xpusrry of Canapa 


‘ 
120 MILLs, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


OP-20 



















BUSINESS BRIEFS 


THE CONSOLIDATED incor oj 
the British Columbia Packers L. ited 
for the eleven months ended rch 
31, 1950 was $1,078,781 afte: ro. 
viding for depreciation of $92 <7, 
interest on funded debt of $° 375 
and income taxes of $739,344 


THE PRODUCTION, sales anc arp- 


ings of Aluminum Limited and {| \upb- 
sidiaries in 1949 were maintai at 


levels approximating those of th pre- 
ceding year. The year 1949 wit. ssed 
in the industry a return to mor m- 
petitive conditions than any sit the 


war. The company’s subsidia: in 
various countries experienced in eas- 
ing competition not only from «ther 


producers and semi-fabricators, ded 
in some cases by revaluation 0: cur- 
rencies, but also the return of com- 
petitive materials to more plentiful 
supply. 

During the year the deman« for 
aluminum fluctuated rapidly. The tirst 
quarter, when demand was strony. was 


closely followed by a decline in de 
mand concurrent with the business re 
cession on the North American con- 
tinent in mid-year. In the closing quar- 


ter demand again strengthened 

Sales for the year are reported as 
$199,406,294; net profit after prefer- 
red dividends and minority interest 
$27,006,181; provision for income 
tax: $20,339,704. 


OPERATING profit tor the year shown 
in the annual report of Wabasso Cot- 
ton Co. Ltd., amounted to $2,034,859 
as compared with $1,827,916 for the 
previous year. Revenue from invest 
ments and profit on sales of securities 
amounted to $67,781 as against $89.- 
815 in 1949. Allowance for deprecia- 
tion at $556,987 was $130,794 lower 
than the previous year, but provision 
for taxes at $580,000 was $90,000 
higher than in 1949. Provision tor in- 
creased cost of replacing fixed assets, 
amounting to $252,426, is a new item 
in the profit and loss account After 
deduction for bond interest. directors’ 
fees, legal fees and executive s.laries. 
net earnings tor the year amounted to 
$608,184, as compared with $5>5.653 
for previous year 
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MODERN CAPITALISM AND ECONO’ PRO 


GRESS—by Thomas Wilson—M 0 

$2.75 
IF YOU were to be told in irst 
sentence of this revue that tl in- 
other book on the subject tate 
control versus private enterp you 
probably wouldn’t read any her 
A surprising proportion of the iters 
and speakers on_ this subj vave 
been “pen-in-handers”, bi or 
crack-pots. Thomas Wilson is e ol 
these. 

His book is scholarly, y« ely 
analytical, yet easy to read. | de- 
fence of capitalism and _ fre ter- 
prise, but it is strictly object 

The main thing that conc: Mr 
Wilson is the proposition that ive 
to choose between capitalis' vith 
grave economic ills for mos Us. 
but with the compensation ier 
cal liberty) and socialism | a 
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answer to all the economic 
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ge to read it 


minor: restrictions on_ political 
Pe 
on’s point is that these premises, 
ich choice is to be made, are 
He effectively argues: 1) that 
sm and free enterprise don’t 
» engender cycles, depressions 
nt; 2) that socialism offers no 
i remedy for economic. ills 
ee enterprise can itself pro- 
) that socialism is a serious 
to political liberty, even in 
where it is administered by 
sed in the traditions of British 
icy. 
djective “progressive” troubles 
has, he points out, a com- 
alse connotation when used in 


policy, (he writes) 
e tO mean nowadays one which 
an extension of state control. 
the adjective “progressive”, 
charged with emotional 
ice, has been virtually annexed 
levotees of socialism and physi- 
ning. That this should be so 
1} surprising to future historians 
note that in spite of all the 
ught by the state in Germany, 
ssia and Japan, its worship is 
ded as a peculiar sign of grace 
numbers of high-minded people 
mocratic countries. 


rogressive” 


s so 


ill it’s a book designed to set 
iking straight. It will splash 


waler on dewey-eyed idealists, 


o kinder to hard headed re- 


iies. As for out and out com- 
munists, if 


one of them had the 
and, in most 
the intelligence to understand 
might start thinking again. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE— 

Rosenthal—McGraw-Hill—$7.8C’ 
i revision of “Technical Pro- 
Exporting and Importing,” 
shed in 1922. It’s not a book 


i quict evening by the fireside. As 
le suggests, it’s technical, but 


there Is no need to be frightened of it. 





»roken down by subject, and 


arly and simply written. 
‘ou do business with people in 
r countries, you'll get your $7.80 


keeping it as a reference 
bear in mind it is written 
rican tor American readers. 
ook deals with internation- 
d international conventions 
it, this is a very minor 


awbach. Besides, Roger Sammon of 
Mein-Ha l td., Toronto, worked 
a}y 
closely the author. 
The hi covers all fields of foreign 
Tade py ce from the time a trans- 
“lion is tiated until the shipment is 





nade an.’ \}| details completed. Actual 
‘amples re used. Nine parts in the 
00k co the contract, the overseas 
‘ipmen istoms procedure in the 
“Sand yerseas, marine insurance, 
ACK overseas trade, financing 
“pment: foreign exchange, air 
NSpor goods, and communica- 
‘is. Th are also eight appendices 
‘th det. -d information on = such 
‘ings as S. export controls and li- 
peang cedures, detailed cost 
‘alyses | export and import ship- 
Ments, tr definitions, etc. —M.Y. 
“ 
OK SERVICE 
All book: entioned in this issue, if not 
svollable your bookseller's, may be 
Purchase: .y postal or money order to 
Seturde ght Book Service," 73 Rich- 
Mond Str 


W., Toronto 1. 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 405 

A dividend of 6c per share has been 

declared by the Directors on the Capi- 

tal Stock of the Company, payable on 

the 29th day of September, 1950, to 

shareholders of record at the close of 

business on the Ist day of September, 
1950. 

DATED the 21st day of August, 1950. 

P. C. FINLAY, 
SECRETARY. 
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E. D. GOODERHAM 
President 
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With an IBM Electric Typewriter, your secretary will turn out the 
most beautiful and distinctive-looking work you've ever seen. Wher- 
ever your letters go, their fine appearance will reflect credit on you 
and on your company. 

Your secretary will type faster, yet actually use far less energy 
doing it. She'll be able to devote more time to other important work. 

So many exclusive time-saving, money-saving features are yours 
with an IBM Electric Typewriter, you'll certainly want to investigate 
its advantages without delay. 


[BM | Clectiie Typowrito 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 
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asualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 


- TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE 
Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





The Executive* Model IBM Electrie 
lypewriter produces work with the 
appearance of a printed page. Even 
right-hand margins. Choice of 5 
type styles. Saves typesetting costs. 


*Trade-mark 


IBM., Dept. TE 


30 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario 


I I'd like to see a demonstration of 
the IBM Electric Typewriter 


Please send brochure. 
Name | please print 


Companys 


Address 
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LANGLEY & CO. 


ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


of Montreal Bldg. 
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PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 
Notice is hereby given that Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 1% on Preferred 
Stock has been declared by PROVIN- 
CIAL PAPER LIMITED, payable Sep- 
tember 15th, 1950 to shareholders on 
record at business September 
1950 


close of 


Signed) W. S. Barber, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


fs commodious, convenient, beautifully 


appointed. Equipped with pipe 
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The Practical Method 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Writing Aptitude Test FREE 
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NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Institute’s operations in Canada 
¢ have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Wr Control Board. Despite devaluation, CANA 

t DIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR 
WITH U.S To facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special permit has been as- 
signed to their account with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Montreal 
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ir Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 


Saturday Night, Septemt 


Institute of 
York 16, 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


Policy: 
ALUMINUM FOR U.S. 


WITH aluminum heading the list of 
scarce metals for the defence program 
and for civilian use, government offi- 
cials are considering the purchase 
from Canada of 440 million pounds 
of the white metal over a three year 


period. 


Aluminum Ltd. would supply the 
metal in annual instalments at a total 
cost of more than $75 million. The 


Reynolds and Kaiser aluminum con- 
cerns are said to be bucking the pro- 
posal in the hope that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can be induced to finance ad- 
ditional productive capacity for them. 

Even if additional capacity were 
built in the U.S. it still would be neces- 
sary to buy additional metal from 
Canada over the next year or more 
until the extra U.S. capacity became 
available. 


TARIFF CHANGES 


PHE State Department is preparing a 
second supplementary list of products 
subject to possible U.S. import duty 
reduction at the Torquay conterence. 

The original list and first supple- 
ment contained 3,000 products. The 
second supplement will be issued this 


month and will contain a large num- 
ber of additional items. 
Meanwhile. the Wavs and Means 


Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives has established a subcommittee 
It is pre- 
hearings 


on customs administration. 
sumed the group will hold 
shortly on the proposed Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1950. 


COLOR TV 


THE Senate’s special advisory com- 
mittee on color TV has completed Its 
year-long study and decided that color 
television may be “safely authorized 
but only one system (of three apply- 
ing) should be adopted for general 
use.” 

The question is whose system will 


it be? In the balance hangs a $150,- 
000,000. prize in estimated royalties 
for the successful inventor. Results 


will be posted this month. It will still 
be a matter of months between author- 
ization and the time color 
into homes. 

Meanwhile, after much pulling and 
hauling the Government has permitted 
Zenith Radio Corp. to begin a 90-day 
test on Oct. |, for its subscription 
sVvstem. 


is televised 


“phonevision”™ 


INDUSTRY CONTROLS 


PLANS for mobilization controls over 
U.S. industry are underway. The first 
two steps are expected to be: 1) the 
establishment of a monthly inventory 
and order-reporting system; 2) a set- 
aside for detence production of size- 
able quantities of about 20 key com- 
modities. 

[he program of priorities and allo- 
cations probably will start out on a 
voluntary but both government 
and industry officials anticipate that 
out-and-out mandatory controls will 
be necessary in six to eight months. 


basis, 


| 
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Imperial Oil. Mr. White joined In iperial 
as a draughtsman and engineer at Sarnia 
in 1933. He was ‘elected a directo: and 4 { 
vice-president of the company in 1015 a 
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DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGI 53 


hav to take the field tomorrow, we 
sha, go with what we've got, as the 
Spe. il Force is doing. But if Western 
Fur. 1 needs the guns we have in mo- 
bili ‘lon stores, we'll hand them over 
and e-equip. And we'll re-equip to 
U.S \pes. It costs money; and during 
the inge-Over It means running two 
sets. | spares and supplies. But this 
seen to the Government to be the 
prac cal answer. 


\!. or-vehicles. For full mobiliza- 
on oe Army will need new motor- 
vehic -s. The industrial argument for 
sing \merican types is overwhelm- 
ng t the American truck is—to il- 


ust! a 2'2-ton vehicle. The Brit- 
sh a 3-ton. That changes the 
numb. of vehicles required for each 
rm. on, and the number of drivers. 
The ents depend on the kind of 
veapos tO be carried. What the Ca- 
id \rmy might do is to change 


nts and work out a new “table 
ization” (war establishment) 
the needs of a British bat- 


tuion to) American vehicles. This 
ught mean that the British Army 
, uld turn to us for its trucks (“lor- 
es ind get not only US. types, 


tect blueprint tor fitting them 
existing organization 


Standardize 


Ank 


er development towards stan- 
on. The Navy has lately 
dered new guns from the Sorel 
Canadian Arsenals. They are 
pattern—the 3 in 50 calibre 
s both the latest thing and 
ledrest to a standardized type that 
1¢ ‘t. The U.S. Navy has order- 
t rom Sorel as has RCN. Yet 
standard RN shell. 


these examples is not to say 


thing which has been done 
g ir that evervthing has been 
h should have been. There 
fields in which wartime pro- 
ict ould be needed where no 
tart yveen made: where neither 
or the skilled personnel are 
meet a sudden call. Among 
echnic experts there has been a 
stron ing tor a long time that the 
nt should place some orders 
the experience we might 
diy in emergency. Here are 
amples: 
not know tor sure vet what 
d-gun we may have to pro- 
ve do know that we are al- 
to want fire-control imple- 
ments could, technicians think, 
K Cl h items of established need 
Start training the skilled 
thing in the optical field. 
be making binoculars or 
storing them: we'd also be 
ed workmen. In the naval 
de submarine-detection ap- 
the last war. The Navy is 
British-type “asdics.”” But 
the art is completely dor- 
is another field in which 
s” might stand us in good 
e-establishing specialized 


irgely a question of cost. 
reparedness is another of 
you can’t get without pay- 
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for beauty... efficiency... economy — there’s no typewriter 


to compare with the Remington 


Beauty ... efficiency... 


economy! That’s the keynote of the 


i Y i Typi > wift ease due to its 
Remington Super-riter. Typing takes on a swift e 


exclusive tempo touch that is reflected in the high quality of 


; for the --riter is designed to do more 
correspondence . . . for the Super-riter ts desig 


work. better work with Jess effort and at measurably lower costs. 


Make 


the Stoer-viter saving test 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


today in your office 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton LE 


221 A-Bth Ave, W, Calgary, Alta 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina nr 


407 Avenue Building. Saskatoon, Sas* 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon Man 


Styoor-riter an 





‘ 
Amazing New Fold-A-Matic Construction 


By simply removing the Super-riters outer piate 
covers and a few screws, the carriage assembly 
folds backward, so that the inner workings can 
be reached for convenient adjustments and 
economical maintenance. 
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PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 
Notice is hereby given that Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 1% on Preferred 
Stock has been declared by PROVIN- 
Chartered Accountants CIAL PAPER LIMITED, payable Sep- 

tember 15th, 1950 to shareholders on 
905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. record at close of business September 
Toronto 5th. 1950 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


(Signed) W. S. Barber, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel ts commodious, convenient, beautifully 


and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


The chapel is completely Air-conditioned. 
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Why Can't You Write 
Its much simpler than you think! 
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Training Results in Job and Other Writing Successes 


“Hith my N.LLA. Course i unfinished, I have secured the position of reporter 








Renfrew, a thriting industrial toun, for the Ottawa Journal, Also report 
Renfrew news for the Globe and Mail in Toronto, In addition, 1 report 
butlding and commercial news for the Daily Commercial and Building Record at 
Toronto, This brings me a monthly income of S100, but that isn't all. 1 have 
bad some short articles and stories accepted by the Renfrew Mercury and Globe 
and Mail, and due to NLA, training won a coatest. Mrs. Ethel 1. Sullivan, 
4 New Strect, Renfrew, Ontario, Canada, 
€ Wal 
Ne per cop! Have You Natural Ability? 
stoke Se the _ Every ee eee Test FREE 
€ ice 
Ne oO Americ 
¢ De 
NI ime And pe ! 
rctual assignments ive! 








NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


( I Newspaper Institute’s operations in Canada 
they hely have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Despite devaluation, CANA 
DIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR 
} i ge WITH U.S To facilitate all financial 

Above ll transactions, a special permit has been as- 





distinctive style 


vy week signed to their account with The Canadian 
writing Bank of Commerce, Montreal. 
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Newspaper Institute of America, : 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 5 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further in- : 
about writing for profit promised in Saturday Night, September 12 
+ ' 
' Mr. | 8 
t t 
as Mrs. a 
é [ 
' Miss \ ' 
: Address : : 
i All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 98-P-590 
. " 
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Copyright 1949 Newspaper Institute of America 





U.S. BUSINESS 


Policy: 
ALUMINUM FOR U.S. 


WITH aluminum heading the list of 
scarce metals for the defence program 
and for civilian use, government offi- 
cials are considering the purchase 
trom Canada of 440 million pounds 
of the white metal over a three year 
period. 

Aluminum Ltd. would supply the 
metal in annual instalments at a total 
cost of more than $75 million. The 
Reynolds and Kaiser aluminum con- 
cerns are said to be bucking the pro- 
posal in the hope that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can be induced to finance ad- 
ditional productive capacity for them. 

Even if additional capacity were 
built in the U.S. it still would be neces- 
sary to buy additional metal from 
Canada over the next year or more 
until the extra U.S. capacity became 
available. 


TARIFF CHANGES 


THE State Department is preparing a 
second supplementary list of products 
subject to possible U.S. import duty 
reduction at the Torquay conference. 

The original list and first supple- 
ment contained 3,000 products. The 
second supplement will be issued this 
month and will contain a large num- 
ber of additional items. 

Meanwhile, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives has established a subcommittee 
on customs administration. It is pre- 
sumed the group will hold hearings 
shortly on the proposed Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1950. 


COLOR TV 


THE Senate’s special advisory com- 
mittee on color TV has completed its 
year-long study and decided that color 
television may be “safely authorized 
but only one system (of three apply- 
ing) should be adopted for general 
use.” 

The question is whose system will 
it be? In the balance hangs a $150,- 
000,000 prize in estimated royalties 
for the successful inventor. Results 
will be posted this month. It will still 
be a matter of months between author- 
ization and the time color is televised 
into homes. 

Meanwhile, after much pulling and 
hauling the Government has permitted 
Zenith Radio Corp. to begin a 90-day 
test on Oct. 1, for its subscription 
“phonevision” system. 


INDUSTRY CONTROLS 


PLANS for mobilization controls over 
U.S. industry are underway. The first 
two steps are expected to be: 1) the 
establishment of a monthly inventory 
and order-reporting system; 2) a set- 
aside for defence production of size- 
able quantities of about 20 key com- 
modities. 

The program of priorities and allo- 
cations probably will start out on a 
voluntary basis, but both government 
and industry officials anticipate that 
out-and-out mandatory controls will 
be necessary in six to eight months. 
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hay to take the field tomorrow, we 
sha’ go with what we’ve got, as the 
Spe al Force is doing. But if Western 
Eur. pe needs the guns we have in mo- 
bili tion stores, we'll hand them over 
and re-equip. And we'll re-equip to 
U.S types. It costs money; and during 
the \ange-over it means running two 
sets of spares and supplies. But this 
seen» to the Government to be the 
prac cal answer. 

M. tor-vehicles. For full mobiliza- 
tion oe Army will need new motor- 
vehi vs. The industrial argument for 
usin. American types is overwhelm- 
ing. (ut the American truck is—to il- 


lustr a 2'2-ton vehicle. The Brit- 
ish a 3-ton. That changes the 


number of vehicles required for each 
form..ion, and the number of drivers. 
[he ments depend on the kind of 
weapons to be carried. What the Ca- 
nadian Army might do is to change 
the fitments and work out a new “table 
of organization” (war establishment) 
idaptng the needs of a British bat- 
talion to American vehicles. This 
might mean that the British Army 
could turn to us for its trucks (“lor- 


res’). and get not only US. types, 
but a perfect blueprint for fitting them 
nto their existing organization. 
Standardize 


\nother development towards stan- 
dardization, The Navy has_ lately 
rdered new guns from the Sorel 
ant of Canadian Arsenals. They are 
lanew pattern—the 3 in SO calibre 
which is both the latest thing and 
the nearest to a standardized type that 
oucan get. The U.S. Navy has order- 
ed them from Sorel as has RCN. Yet 
they fire a standard RN shell. 

lo give these examples is not to say 

t everything which has been done 

right. or that everything has been 
done which should have been. There 
re many fields in which wartime pro- 


D 


duction would be needed where no 
tart been made: where neither 
nor the skilled personnel are 
oO meet a sudden call. Among 
experts there has been a 
Mrong tccling for a long time that the 
rent should place some orders 





e the experience we might 
need so badly in emergency. Here are 
randon xamples: 

¥ not know for sure yet what 
“pe of cld-gun we may have to pro- 
duce. Bu: we do know that we are al- 
lst § to want fire-control imple- 
lents e could, technicians think, 
eh items of established need 
“least oO start training the skilled 


‘N.S. oe thing in the optical field. 
We co be making binoculars or 
“Ons i storing them: we'd also be 
Storing 


led workmen. In the naval 
itd We jade submarine-detection ap- 
Paratus the last war. The Navy is 
st 


mt US British-type “asdics.” But 
Our ski the art is completely dor- 
Mant. Hie is another field in which 
Pilot 01. ers” might stand us in good 

} ae > re-establishing specialized 
Ml S 

hd This argely a question of cost. 
Industri preparedness is another of 
Hose this you can’t get without pay- 
Ing tor 
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for beauty... efficiency... economy — there’s no typewriter 


to compare with the Remington Styoor-riter wigs 


Beauty . .. efficiency . . . economy! That’s the keynote of the 
in i Typi ce a swift ease due to its 

Remington Super-riter. Typing takes on a swift ease 

exclusive tempo touch that is reflected in the high quality of 

correspondence . . . for the Super-riter is designed to do more 


work. better work with Jess effort and at measurably lower costs. 


Make 
the Stgoer viter saving test 


today in your office 





' ‘ 
Amazing New Fold-A-Matic Construction 
By simply removing the Super-riter's outer plate 
covers and a few screws, the carriage assembly 
folds backward, so that the inner workings can 
be reached for convenient adjustments and 
economical maintenance. 
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weenie 


for better 
faster shaves! 
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| WASH ... PUT ON MOLLE... SHAVE... 
that’s it! Molle the heavier, 
brushless cream — makes shaving a 
pleasure instead of a chore. 


The toughest beards give in right 
away to Molle’s heavier cream. 
Try it now! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 


WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 


eg 
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~ 
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a 
JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 


beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
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SHAVE — faster, smoother, 
than ever, with Molle. 


AND for a swell after-shave skin 
soother, rub in the Mollé that’s left 
on your tace. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
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Convenient TUBES 
and economical 
Yo Ib. JARS! 















IT’S BRUSHLESS! IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT'S PRONOUNCED “Mo-Jay” 


Limited 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


A DIVIDEND of One and Three 
Quarters per cent (1°4' has been | 
declared on the Preferred Stock of 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
Limited, for the quarter ending 30th 
Sept, 1950, payable 16th Oct. 1950, to 
shareholders of record 15th Sept., 1950. 
By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEBSTER, 


Secretary, 


Textile a 
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Montreal, August 16th, 1950 
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THE WAR CLAUSES 


ONE effect of the Korean war is to 
cause those life insurance institutions 
in Canada and the United States, 
whose policies at present contain no 
such restriction, to consider the ad- 
visability of attaching a war risk clause 
to new contracts. So tar no uniform 
action has been taken, each company 
deciding for itself what course it will 
take, some adding a war clause to 
new policies and some not, for the 
time being at least 

Competition is keen in this business 

-much keener than most people sus- 
pect—and some of the companies 
which have been issuing their policies 
without a war clause will be reluctant 
to relinquish the advantage which this 
undoubtediy gives them in competi- 
ton, especially among those of mili- 
tary age. These companies are not 
likely to add the clause as long as the 
war is confined to its present locale. 
If the conflict spreads, the addition 
of a war clause of some kind will 
doubtless be regarded as necessary 
by all companies. 

While more life insurance ts being 
sold all the time, buyers have become 
more discriminating. With war clouds 
darkening around them, prospective 
purchasers, particularly those at the 
younger ages, will be scrutinizing the 
policy conditions to ascertain what 
restrictions, if any, they contain. 


Those who now hold policies with 
the provision, “No restriction as to 
residence, travel or occupation,” will 
be well advised to hang on to them, 
as the time may come when they will 
not be able to replace them with con- 
tracts containing the same provision. 

There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to just what type of war 
risk clause should be adopted if it 
becomes necessary for all companies 
to do so. At the outbreak of both 
World War I and II it was regarded 
as a necessity by all companies. In 
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MEAT MOVERS 





THE railway strike didn’t keep U.S. buyers from getting Canadian cattle. 
At St. Boniface, Manitoba, stockyards, U.S. truckers took over where ithe 
railmen left off. A string of 11 trucks from points in the United States 
transported the cattle to buyers south of the border. 


the case of total war with unrestricted 
use of atom bombs, it is contended 
by some observers that if there were 
no such safeguards in policies issued 
both to members of the armed forces 
and to civilians, the life insurance 
institutions of all kinds would be 
courting financial disaster. 

Across the line a sub-committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, composed of state in- 
surance department officials, has been 
engaged in formulating a war risks 
clause to apply to new policies issued 
to members of the U.S. armed forces 
This clause would restrict benefits if 
the policvholder had died as the re- 
sult of combat but not on the basis of 
military status alone. 

Results of a study made by the NY 
Insurance Department have also been 
given consideration. This study in- 
dicated that the mortality rate of lite 
insurance companies, exclusive of war 
losses, Was much lower than the pre- 
war mortality rate, from which the 
NY Department head concluded that 
if all war losses were paid in full, 
including those on policies with war 
clauses. the mortality rate would level 
eff at about the pre-war rate. He rec- 
ommended that an accounting system 
be set up and that war claims be paid 
in full, despite the existence of war 
clauses, if the experience warranted it. 

Referring to the possible effect of 
atomic warfare on life insurande, this 
official suggested two remedies that 
might be utilized on future policy 
issues other than the use of war 
clauses: 1) a pooling operation among 
the companies w hereby possible excess 
mortality might be unified or rein- 
sured; 2) obtaining government re- 
insurance for which the writing com- 
panies would pay premiums to cover 
any excess mortality, but this second 
remedy was regarded by a top insur- 
ance executive as objectionable on 


economic grounds.—-George Gilhert 
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The London & Lancashir< 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


& 
Mercantile Insurance Co 
e 
Quebec Fire Assurance C: 
2s 
The Queen City Fire 
Insurance Co. 

e 
Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Company 

e 
The London & Lancashire 
Guarantee & Accident Co. 
e 





Merchants Fire Insurance Co. 
e 


Law Union & Rock 
Insurance Co. Limited 


Offering 


SECURITY & SERVICE 


in these types of 
insurance 


* FIRE 

* INLAND MARINE 

* AUTOMOBILE 

* LIABILITY 
* ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
* PLATE GLASS 

* BURGLARY 

* BONDS 
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& Limited 
Notice ef Common Stock Di) d 

A DIVIDEND of Fifteen ce i. 

per share for the quarter ¢n oth 
Sept., 1950, has been declared on * re 
mon Stock of DOMINION T!} wel 
COMPANY, Limited, payable 2 cts 
1950, to shareholders of record 5" “pts 


1950. 


By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEB R, 
s a 





Montreal, August 16th, 1950. 
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A Tribute from Calvert to Canadians of Swiss Descent 


THE STRENGTH Of a nation stems from the — were soldiers who helped Lord Selkirk 
character of its people. Canada owes much _—_ defend his Red River Colony. These were 
of her growth, vitality and the rich quality quickly followed by skilled watch and 
of its democracy to the blending of racial — clock makers and musicians. 
and cultural heritages from many lands. Today the names of many Canadians 
Switzerland has contributed many of — of Swiss descent figure prominently among 
her sturdy sons, and they have united — our artists, musicians, writers and poets, 
themselves with other racial groups, to while the unmatched skill of Swiss 
comprise the great Canadian fzmily. watchmakers has contributed much to 


Among the first Swiss tocome toCanada = Canada’s industry. 


Calvert DISTILLERS (Canada) Limited 


AMHERSTBURG @¢ ONTARIO 


Calvert, founder of Canada’s first colony at Newfoundland in 
1622, was head of the famous Calvert family. Calvert's ideals 
of democracy, ideals which were perpetuated by his descend- 
ants, helped set the pattern for the freedom we now enjoy. 
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Refresh... Add Zest to the Hour 


ind the corner from anywhere. 


t where there are no corners, the hero of the party 


ne who brings along the Coke—ice cold in the handy cooler. Ask for it either way 


trade-marks mean the sai 








